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The Week 


HE International Chamber of Commerce, in 

convention in Rome, has performed a signal 
service by passing the resolution of the American 
delegates calling for a conference of business men 
from all the leading countries to study ways and 
means for solving Europe’s financial and economic 
troubles. While the consent of the governments 
would of course be necessary, such a conference 
would not be “official” in the bad—which is to 
say, the political—sense. The subjects on the 
agenda, reparations, inter-allied debts, government 
budgets, international credits and currency fluctua- 
tions, would be studied in an atmosphere of reality; 
the business men would apply their intelligence and 
experience to the solution of the problems involved, 
and the results of their studies, when made public, 
would be a textbook of proper procedure, from 
which no government could depart without putting 
itself morally on the defensive. How seriously 
this proposal is taken is shown by the strong pro- 
test made by the French when it was supposed that 
the conference might desire to take an immediate 
hand in Franco-German relations. M. Poincaré 


is well aware that much of his present policy will 


not stand the test of examination in the light of 
a common sense desire to see normal economic in- 
tercourse restored as completely and as immediate- 
ly as possible. Such an important survey of the 
facts as would be produced by the business men 
would reveal in a pitiless light the unreality of the 
politicians’ impossible demands. The friends of 
peace and good will should on this account and 
every other applaud the proposal of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and should unite 
in bringing to bear on their governments the 
pressure which will make the conference pos- 


sible. 


PASSIVE resistance is standing remarkably well 
the test to which it is being put in the Ruhr. Week 
by week the foundations of French aggression are 
crumbling away. The notion that Germany could 
promptly be brought to her knees, which was 
worked so assiduously by the French government 
in conciliating public opinion at home and abroad, 
is now exploded. So also is the notion that notable 
sums could be extracted from the Ruhr by the oc- 
cupation. Those Frenchmen who saw in the in- 
vasion a chance for renewing the war and extorting 
a new settlement must be going through a stage of 
severe disillusionment. It grows harder and harder 
to cook up a suitable pretext for a declaration of 
war. The French are in a position to remain in- 
definitely, but the longer they remain, the fewer 
friends France will have abroad. If the Germans 
hold firm and refrain resolutely from active resist- 
ance they may yet compel the French to accept a 
compromise which, while saving the French face, 
will leave Germany in a much sounder position 
than she was in when the French troops first en- 


tered the Ruhr. 


AT present the most serious menace to Germany 
in her struggle for independence is not French pol- 
icy, which has played all its trumps, but German 
political unrest. Unfortunately, the war failed 
to extirpate the Ludendorffs and Von Hitlers, the 
men of blood and iron who would be content to 
see half Germany under the invader’s heel if they 
could have the other half in which to engage in 
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military manoeuvres. They would not keep this 
half long, but military fanatics cannot be depend- 
ed on to hold back from even an utterly desperate 
chance. There must be tens of thousands of them 
mad enough to deserve quarters in the asylums. 
The recent precautions taken by the German gov- 
ernment against a Putsch show that it is alive to 
the danger. If it continues to exhibit strength in 
this direction it can afford to lose a few tricks to 
the French. But if it lets the militarists and mon- 
archists get out of hand, Germany will lose every- 
thing. 


AFTER the election last November which whit- 
tled down the Republican majority in the Senate 
from 22 to 10, it was pointed out that in the next 
session the progressive wing of the party would 
have the balance of power. This will be even more 
emphatically true as a result of the death of Sena- 
tor Samuel D. Nicholson of Colorado. It is taken 
for granted that Governor Sweet, a radical Demo- 
crat, will appoint a member of his own party, 
which cuts the Republican margin to only eight. 
The La Follette-Borah-Brookhart group can unite 
with the opposition at any time and prevent the 
passage of an obnoxious administration measure; 
they may even be able to give the chairmanship of 
the Finance Committee to Senator La Follette over 
the head of Senator Smoot, who is heir presumptive 
under the seniority rule. The progressives’ power 
will be essentially that of negation; they will be 
able to hold up bad bills, but not to pass good ones, 
except as a result of bargaining with the right 
wing group. They are also giving the latter an 
alibi for use in the 1924 campaign. Whether a bal- 
ance of forces, with the liberals to cast the decid- 
ing ballot, is better than allowing conservatism 
plenty of rope to hang itself, is a debatable ques- 


‘tion on which much light should be shed between 


next December and the election in the following 
year; the essential fact is that once more we are 
in for a period of government by deadlock with 
all the waste and weakness such a situation im- 
plies. 


THERE is no activity of the government that has 
been more heartily cursed than the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Its management, and the treatment of 
disabled soldiers by the government generally, 
have aroused resentment enough to start a new 
war. Pretty nearly everybody agrees about the 
shortcomings of the Bureau. Five directors have 
come and gone away from it, beaten and disgusted, 
in as many years. A fatality of failure haunts the 
Bureau as a ghost does a deserted house, and when- 
ever a new director takes up his post in it, he is 
the target not of congratulations but of con- 
dolences. Brigadier General Frank Thomas Hines 
is the latest director. He realizes—the universal 
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sigh of compassion helps him to realize—that the 
Veterans’ Bureau is a mess, a failure. He is, from 
all accounts, an energetic man quite able to bring 
order out of administrative chaos. But the job 
is not only an executive one: politics is inextricably 
involved. There is probably no other job in 
Washington which requires a greater combination 
of executive ability and the political sixth sense. 
General Hines has tackled an ungrateful and 
hideously difficult job, and all who care to see our 
sad treatment of the veterans mended will wish 
him well. 
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THE surprisingly large number of persons who 
believe that the courts exist chiefly to hamper the 
normal and proper activities of mankind and to 
reduce as much as possible the amount of human 
happiness in the world will doubtless feel them- 
selves supported by the recent New York decision 
invalidating tax exemption on new houses. New 
York City, in common with most of the rest of 
the world, has been suffering from an appalling 
shortage of houses. To meet this condition a state 
law was passed permitting any municipality to ex- 
empt from taxation for ten years new residential 
construction undertaken during a limited period of 
time, the exemption not to exceed $5,000 for any 
one house or apartment. Under this stimulus the 
city has enjoyed the greatest building boom in its 
history, 43,000 buildings having been constructed, 
valued at nearly $400,000,000. After a delay of 
two years, the law has now been declared uncon- 
stitutional by Supreme Court Justice John M. 
Tierney. If his decision is sustained, many thou- 
sands of home builders must bear a heavy unex- 
pected burden and some may lose their property. 
Justice Tierney of course interprets the measure in 
the light of existing law; he may not concern him- 
self with the fact that it was passed at a time of 
grave emergency, that it has relieved that emer- 
gency, and that his decision may bring unemploy- 
ment and distress to thousands of working men as 
well as financial chaos to hundreds of lending in- 
stitutions and thousands of borrowers. The city 
and state authorities must accept responsibility, 
however, for the fact that this court decision, which 
might have been secured within a few months 
of the passage of the law was delayed two years 
until the amount of possible damage was at a 
maximum. 


]T is a dull day when Henry Ford does not an- 
nounce a new industrial plan, startling in char- 
acter, comprehensive in scope and usually sound in 
its underlying assumptions. In this week's grist 's 
the news that he has bought 120,000 acres of coal 
land, bringing his total up to 165,000 acres, esti- 
mated to contain half a billion tons of coal. Not 
only will he mine all the coal for his own factories 
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and those of all manufacturers of parts for his cars 
and tractors, but he modestly plans to solve the 
country’s coal problem by installing furnaces which 
will remove only “the gases and similar sub- 
stances.” This leaves the coal intact, says Mr. 
Ford, for household heating purposes and it will 
be distributed to the homes of working men in the 
vicinity of each plant for that purpose. This plan 
may not be so efficient in the long run as turning 
coal into electric power at the mouth of the mine; 
but if it will work half so well as Mr. Ford prom- 
ises, it will certainly be far more economical than 
present methods. It is impossible not to be inter- 
ested in a man who works out a new theory and 
then backs it up by purchasing 165,000 acres 
of land with which to put it into  opera- 


tion. 





MR. SNOWDEN'’S direct challenge to capitalism 
in the form of a resolution favoring socialism in 
the House of Commons is interesting because it 
marks the first time that a political opposition—for 
Mr. Snowden is speaking for a large portion of the 
parliamentary labor party—has so gone on record. 
The resqlution, which will be furiously debated 
some time after Easter, concentrates at one point 
opposing forces which had been strung out along 
a wide front. In the government ranks are to be 
found many members who hold varying views on 
this or that feature of government control. They 
may differ as to things, but they will all rally to 
oppose a word—“‘socialism.”’ On the labor side are 
to be found believers in many kinds of socialism, 
who are now asked to put interest in a particular 
method or variety of it:below loyalty to something 
both more narrow and more general of which the 
word “socialism” is a symbol. The effect will be 
to force into or out of the ranks of socialism some 
labor members who had not considered whether or 
not they were socialists, and to force under the 
banner of “‘capitalism’’ some members of the op- 
position who had by no means refrained from 
criticizing that institution. The battle, as fought 
on this narrower front, will be more violent, 
stupider and more exciting, not unlike the debates 
for or against “capitalism” held in halls on the East 
Side. Way off in the distance an auxiliary force 
is preparing to discard its antique armor and 
lumber up in defence of conservatism: some of 
the Lords are eager to restrict their membership, 
drop the “backwoodsmen” who never attend, 
and take their due place as the second cham- 
ber. 












A GROUP of Californians, including such distin- 
guished citizens as Bishop Parsons, Warren Olney, 
{rs. Dane Coolidge, Chester Rowell, Franklin 
A. Griffin, David Starr Jordan, Jessica Peixotto 
and William Kent, have formed a committee to 
work for the repeal of the notorious criminal syn- 
licalism law. Under that law thirty men are serv- 
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ing long terms in prison, eighteen more have been 
convicted and many more are now held for trial. 
In no case has any charge been brought of the 
commission of acts of violence, or of incitement to 
violence. The guilt of these defendants consists 
exclusively in the fact of membership in the 
I. W. W. and the testimony of two former mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. that they had themselves as 
members of the 1. W. W. committed acts of vio- 
lence. It is incredible that any state in America 
should retain on its statute books a law under 
which men can be deprived of their liberty on such 
absurd grounds. In palliation of California's 
offence against human freedom it is fair to say that 
the law was passed when a lot of other states be- 
sides California were scared out of their wits by 
the Bolshevik bugaboo. California simply went 
farther beyond the confines of sanity than the 
rest. That is all the more reason why she should 
return with all haste. 


MR. BRUCE BLIVEN has joined the editorial 
board of the New Republic. 


The Progressives and 1924 


HE Republican presidential candidate for 

1924 has been chosen. When it is announced 
by a member of the Cabinet that President Hard- 
ing will run again, the matter may be regarded as 
settled. The only doubt was as to his own willing- 
ness; and this has evidently now been cleared away. 
To ask another man to run on his record would of 
course be out of the question, and to seek to repu- 
diate that record would mean an abject confession 
of failure by an administration which has been con- 
trolled to an unusual degree by the party bosses. 
Mr. Harding has not proved either efficient or 
popular, but this is quite as much his misfortune 
as his fault. The times are out of joint; oh, 
cursed spite, that ever he was chosen in a bedroom 
of the Blackstone Hotel, at three o’clock one hot 
midsummer morning, to take the blame for failure 
to put them right. 

If the election were held tomorrow, it is gen- 
erally conceded that the Democrats would win an 
overwhelming victory; not such a victory as the 
Landslide of the Seven Million in 1920, for the 
country has not had time to grow as tired of Mr. 
Harding as it was of his predecessor, but the 
presidency certainly, and a safe control of both 
branches of Congress. Unfortunately for the pre- 
sent party of the Outs, the election is not tomor- 
row, but eighteen months away. In the interim, 
two of the deepest grievances of the country 
against the present administration are likely to be 
substantially abated. The hard times of 1921-22 
are being wiped out in a rising tide of prosperity 
which daily shows more signs of turning into a 
pronounced inflationist movement. If it does so, it 
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will probably end in a crash and a repetition of 
the recent miseries; but this may not happen until 
after the election, and in the meantime the farmers 
will have been rescued at least momentarily from 
their slough of despond. The other chief cause of 
dissatisfaction, the administration’s apparent lack 
of a foreign policy, and its failure to fulfill pre- 
election pledges to create something like, and bet- 
ter than, the League of Nations, seems likely to 
be dissipated to some extent by the President's ad- 
vocacy of American participation in the Inter- 
national Court. 

While prophecy is therefore dangerous, there 
are some conditions which are now well within the 
realm of fact. It is clear that of the Democratic 
potentialities William G. McAdoo is the strongest. 
By moving to California he has blocked the charge 
of being “too close to Wall Street,” and at the 
same time got rid of the hostile Tammany machine. 
The Democratic bosses of such states as New 
York, New Jersey and Indiana do not want 
McAdoo. He is a more genuine liberal and less 
tractable as to the party patronage system than 
most of the outstanding leaders of his party. The 
politicians would prefer some one like Ralston of 
Indiana whom they think they could control as 
their Republican confréres control Harding. Un- 
happily for them, there is not only McAdoo to 
consider, but Ford. 

The East makes a grave mistake in under- 
estimating the importance of Henry Ford as a po- 
litical figure. There are thousands of square miles 
of territory in which he is better liked and more 
respected than any other man in public life. De- 
spite the jokes, owners of his automobiles like him 
in the belief that he produces the best motor car 
in the world at its price. Laboring men like him 
for his $5-a-day policy, and the fact that he is 
anti-union does not alter this feeling. Railroad 
men like the wages he pays them, and shippers like 
his effort to reduce rates, which was balked by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Farmers like 
him for his tractors and for his promise to pro- 
vide them with cheap fertilizer if the government 
lets him have Muscle Shoals. “Soft money” ad- 
vocates, of whom there are many in the Middle 
West at present, like his heterodox monetary views. 
People of all classes like him because he is success- 
ful and does not belong to the despised breed of 
politicians. 

It seems probable that Ford will seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination. He won't get it; for the bosses 
who control the convention had rather lose with 
someone else than win with a man they can’t con- 
trol. It is not improbable that he will then start 
a third party of his own, perhaps amalgamate with 
Hearst, or join the third party movement which 
supported Christensen in 1920. No such party 
can win an election in 1924; but it would prob- 
ably secure such strength as it had at the expense 
of the Northern Democrats rather than the Re- 
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publicans, and it might thereby reelect Harding. 

The progressive Republicans, men like Borah, 
Johnson and La Follette are the ones confronted 
by a genuine moral problem. Harding’s first ad- 
ministration has proved itself an almost complete 
violation of the principles these men say they hold 
dear. The party is now definitely committed to a 
continuation of reactionary domestic policies until 
1928. If the progressive wing consents to remain 
under the Harding banner in the next national 
election, its members will have tacitly confessed 
that they are more concerned about staying where 
the power is, than about their principles. Such a 
decision would seriously weaken the considerable 
public respect in which the progressives are now 
held. If the welfare of liberal principles is not 
to be left to the accident of a possible McAdoo 
victory in the Democratic convention, or to a man 
like Ford who, however respectable his business 
achievements may be, is politically irresponsible, 
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ignorant of history, and unlikely to conduct the | 


affairs of this nation wisely through a period of 
storm, the progressive group in the Republican 
party must make up its mind to do something a 
little more courageous than to gaze in the proper 
direction while the administration with which it is 
now affiliated carries them with it toward the 


opposite pole. 


Liberalism and the Censor 


HY is it that liberals are, as a rule, against 

the censor? Is it because they believe there 
is no such thing as corruption in art and literature, 
or that the influence of such corruption is neg. 
ligible? No; liberals are not persons who were 
born in blinkers. They know that there are and 
always have been artists and writers who seek de- 
liberately to trade in perverted tastes and desires. 
Nor are liberals prone to underestimate the influ- 
ence of art and literature. They are the first to 
ascribe an ennobling influence to the good in art; 
logically they must ascribe a degrading influence 
to the bad. Nor is there anything in liberalism 
that is repugnant to positive action for the curbing 
of degrading influences. When Léon Daudet, 
leader of the French Royalists, published a book 
compounded of piety and pornography it was the 
French liberals who led the attack and forced him 
to withdraw it from publication. It is safe to 
assume that a liberal state would maintain 4 
censorship, and very likely a more drastic one than 
conservative states maintain. 

The liberal is not opposed on principle to 
censorship. He is opposed to the stupidities of its 
practice. But when we say “stupidities,” are we 
not begging a good many questions? It is stupid 
to do something that defeats your own end. Is it 
fair to characterize as stupid a tory action that 
defeats a liberal end? Censorship as we know it 
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is usually in the hands of the tories. Before we 
call it stupid we should consider seriously whether 
it does not after all work in pretty harmoniously 
with the tory scheme of life. 

The censor is now engaged in an attempt to put 
off the stage Sholom Asch’s God of Vengeance. 
There are unsavory characters in the play—a 
brothel keeper, a pimp, a number of prostitutes. 
A large part of the action takes place in a brothel. 
A very disgusting brew could have been concocted 
from such ingredients, if the characters had been 
presented as mere embodiments of their vices. 
But they are not. They are presented as human 
beings, animated by purposes that are only variants 
of ordinary human purposes. Whatever seductions 
they are supposed to practise in their protession, 
they practise none whatever on the audience. Any 
one who is induced to buy a seat for the God of 
Vengeance with the expectation that he will have 
his senses stirred will find himself shamefully 
cheated. The place for him is Broadway, where 
his requirements will be met by a number of shows 
on which the censor turns a friendly eye. 

But does not that one fact prove the stupidity of 
the censor? Not at all. The tory world which 
the censor wishes to conserve is not a world with- 
out base passions and vice. In that world there 
is a place for the brothel keeper, the pimp, the 
prostitute. There is a place for indecent ex- 
posure, for the risqué story, the broad innuendo. 
That respectable old drama, The School for 
Scandal, recently put on the stage before audiences 
composed largely of little maids from school, had 
its place for the “‘little milliner,” behind the screen 
in the apartment of a bachelor who admitted, not 
too shamefacedly, that “Joseph was not all! 
Joseph.” Joseph was lying; the “little milliner” 
was a respectable wife—a vastly different matter, 
as all the pre-debutantes in the audience were sup- 
posed toknow. The tory world is not abolitionist 
in matters of vice. Its motto is simply, ‘“Every- 
thing in its place.” 

In Sholom Asch’s drama the brothel keeper and 
the prostitutes are not in their place. They are 
not practising prostitution. They are exhibiting 
that major part of themselves which is our com- 
mon humanity. And that is what drives the censor 
to blind rage. As a tory he acts on an instinct, 
without knowing the reason why. But it is an in- 
stinct that comports with his whole system. 

What is it that makes it possible to keep every- 
thing in its place, vice as well as virtue? It is 
precisely the carefully cultivated habit that makes 
us feel: “fallen woman—enough said.” If we 
allowed ourselves to think of her in terms of her 
memories, her aspirations, her superstitions, her 
religious feelings, or even in terms of her small 
gluttonies and asceticisms, her petty selfishness and 
her naive generosity—still more if we allowed her 
to think of herself in such terms—there is a danger 
that she would quit the life of shame. And then 
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what would we do with her? She would stand for 
something entirely without a place in a tory world. 

A good tory ought to think of the prostitute only 
as prostitute, just as in the war a good patrioteer 
required himself to think of the Germans only as 
Huns—burning, raping, cutting throats. Would 
the patrioteers have stood for a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the German soldier as a devoted hus- 
band and father, an affectionate son, or even a 
poor greedy fellow who loved life, shuddered at 
the thought of wounds and death, but tried to do 
the job cut out for him by those he was bound to 
obey? Never. That would have been fraterniz- 
ing with the enemy. Our tory war world had a 
comfortable place for the German as Hun, none 
for the German as man. Our tory peace world 
has no place for the humanity in Sholom Asch’s 
drama. 

It is unjust to malign the censor. He is only 
a faithful private in the ranks of toryism. As the 
liberal sees it his work is pure mischief. But let 
us recognize that the tory theory of keeping the 
fallen woman as prostitute and the German as 
Hun is by no means a mere stupidity. The tory 
strives, consciously or unconsciously, to keep the 
world just as it is, with all its virtues and vices 
unimpaired. This is, to the tory, the best of all 
possible worlds. He accepts vice and war as a 
part of this excellent world and works unconscious- 
ly for maintaining them, along with virtue and 
peace. The liberal knows that a better world is 
possible. He knows that vice and war are un- 
necessary evils. He knows that there is only one 
road to their elimination, and that is through 
breaking down the barriers of misunderstanding 
between man and man. The tory censor exists for 
the purpose of maintaining these barriers. He 
must be destroyed. But the way to destroy him 
is to understand him, and compel him to under- 
stand himself. 


For a Super University 


ECIL RHODES was right in his conception. 
There is a fundamental unity among the 
English speaking peoples. It is essentially an in- 
tellectual unity, and its preservation and extension 
are immensely worth fostering. But Cecil Rhodes 
was first of all an islander, and unconsciously based 
his plans upon the mother country—colonial rela- 
tion. He dreamed of Americans, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, South Africans attending Oxford, giving 
of the spirit of the newer lands and taking of the 
established cultural values of the older one. But 
the taking was expected to be quite out of propor- 
tion to the giving. So at any rate it has turned out. 
Oxford may have adapted itself slightly to the 
Rhodes scholars, but the Rhodes scholars have 
been compelled to adapt themselves far more thor- 
oughly to Oxford—too thoroughly, indeed, to re- 
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turn to their own homes as the most effective ex- 
ponents of English speaking unity. 

It is easy to see now why the plan failed of com- 
plete success. Oxford and Cambridge are, and 
must remain, primarily embodiments of English 
culture, English unity. These are old things; the 
intellectual unity of the English speaking world is 
a new thing and needs an embodiment appropriate 
to itself. It needs a university built up on new 
foundations which may serve as the intellectual 
crown of the whole English speaking world. There 
are many good reasons why such a university should 
be founded in England rather than in America or 
Canada or Australia. England has a longer cul- 
tural history and hence a greater proportion of per- 
sons with fully formed cultural and scientific inter- 
ests. She is the centre and clearing house for the 
English speaking world; and above all she is 
planted off the coast of Europe, in close relation 
with the intellectual movements of the great con- 
tinental states. England is unquestionably the 
_country in which such an institution could work 
most effectively, provided that it was new from 
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every American who favored the remission of the 
debt calculate what addition that would have made 
to his tax bills for the rest of his life. So much 
he could easily afford to give in the form of Brit- 
ish bonds to the endowment of this university. 
There would be, at once, an imposing sum, we 
guess some tens of millions. But very few would 
limit themselves to such mere conscience money 
payments. 

Consider how freely Americans contribute to the 
endowment of their Alma Mater, to the com- 
memoration of the work of some great educator 
or statesman, to the glory of city or state. Sup- 
pose that a body of the greatest educators of the 
English speaking countries were to draft plans for 
the world’s greatest university, to commemorate 
the common effort in the world war, to testify to 
the common hope in peace and civilization. And 
suppose that the very character of the endowment 
were commemorative of the effort, testimony of 
the good will and unity of the English speaking 
nations. It is not conceivable that the project 
would be allowed to fail for want of funds. 
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The $200,000,000 suit of the minority stock- 
holders of the Denver and Rio Grande now pend- 
ing in the New York State Supreme Court fur- 
nishes evidence that financial mismanagement is not 
all ancient history, and that the regulation intro- 
duced in the past twenty-five years was not the 
cause of injured credit, at least in this case, unless 
it was so by virtue of failure to prevent the opera- 
tions of the financiers. Not only the stockholders, 
but also the public and railroad labor have suffered. 

Twenty years ago the bonds of the Denver and 
Rio Grande sold above par, it was paying dividends 
on $49,775,000 worth of preferred stock, 2: its 
common stock had a substantial market value. It 
gave service and enjoyed a high reputation. Its 
credit was good both in the financial markets and 
with the public, and it encountered no difficulty in 
raising the funds it needed. ‘Today the Denver 
and Rio Grande is in its second receivership 
through default on some of its bond issues. Both 
its preferred and common stock have been can- 
celled without the payment of a cent to the owners. 
The tractive power of its locomotives and the capa- 
city of its cars have not increased for years, and 
the receiver estimates that $25,000,000 will be 
needed to restore it to good order. In addition, 
its equipment is in such poor condition that the 
shippers along its lines cannot get service, on ac- 
count of the shopmen’s strike which the existing 
management helped to provoke and will not settle. 

The cause of this disaster was not “restrictive 
legislation,” but private enterprise as applied by 
the Gould interests to the road in the past score of 
years. How they planned a transcontinental sys- 
tem under their control is well known. An essen- 
tial part of that system was to be a new road from 
Salt Lake City to San Francisco, connecting the 
Denver and Rio Grande with the coast. ‘The 
Goulds acquired a controlling interest in the 
Denver, and then proceeded to promote the West- 
ern Pacific. A large majority of the common stock 
of the new road was allotted to the Denver. The 
estimated construction cost of $38,000,000 was fi- 
nanced by a first mortgage bond issue totalling 
$45,000,000. But the construction cost ran up to 
about $90,000,000, extravagantly, according to 
authorities. The Denver and Rio Grande was sad- 
dled with this excess, together with the deficits of 
the first few years of operation, by a second mort- 
gage of $25,000,000, and unsecured notes to the 
extent of $31,000,000. The new road ran across 
unproductive territory. It could not bear such a 
heavy burden of capitalization. Its construction 
was of little benefit to the Denver, which had been 
self-sufficient. Yet, under the financial manage- 
ment the Denver had to shoulder the heavy and 
unwarranted burden. ; 

In 1915 the Western Pacific—under absolute 
control of the directors of the Denver and Rio 
Grande—defaulted on the payment of interest to 
its first mortgage bondholders and was immediate- 
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ly thrown into a receivership, to which it consented 
without a struggle. This in spite of the fact that 
it had cash in its treasury, and in spite of the fact 
that the Denver and Rio Grande had signed a con- 
tract to make good on this interest and had the 
funds with which to do so. The Western Pacific 
was sold to the first mortgage bondholders at a 
forced sale for $18,000,000, a procedure which 
wiped out both the second mortgage bond issue and 
the notés held by the Denver. The directors of the 
latter road actually urged this action. 

The new owners of the Western Pacific then 
pressed a suit against the Denver for not living up 
te its contract to pay the interest on the extinct 
first mortgage bonds. They secured a judgment 
against the Denver for $38,000,000, stripped it of 
all properties they could lay their hands on, and in 
default of further payment threw the road into a 
receivership and, after the end of government con- 
trol in 1920, bought it at a forced sale for $5,000,- 
000, thus wiping out the preferred and common 
stock issues. Default on two of the bond issues 
by the reorganized company has thrown it into a 
second receivership. 

The details of these transactions are intricate. 
The minority stockholders, who lost all, charge 
that their loss was the result of conspiracy and 
fraud, and that the whole manipulation was 
planned by the Gould control, which they say exer- 
cised its will by means of interlocking directorates 
and reaped all the profits from the time of the 
extravagant construction of the Western Pacific to 
the latest bankruptcy. But whether there was 
fraud or not, the loss occurred, and it occurred 
through the grandiose and obscure schemes of priv- 
ate railroad financiers. 

This sort of thing has injured the credit of rail- 
roads. It has made investors wary and the public 
hostile. Who knows where it may occur next? 
What insurance has the public against it? We are 
told that confiscation in the public interest is im- 
moral; meanwhile confiscation in private interest 
seems frequently to crop up. The railroads, to be 
sure, have to have capital. But how can we keep 
on giving the railroads more capital and larger 
profits, unless we have some positive assurance of 
a different type of management and control? 


Back to Inflation? 


| hse eer prosperity in this country 1s now 
so widespread that all thoughtful stuaents of 
affairs look forward with apprehension to the pos- 
sibility that we are entering upon a period of in- 
flation which will terminate in a crash as painful 
and disastrous as that of the autumn of 1920. The 
time is long past when any one was so simple 
minded as to suppose that good times are desir- 
able on their own account. We have learned by 
heart-breaking experience that the country moves 
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through business cycles, on what Vachel Lindsay 
doubtless would describe as the ‘“boom—crash— 
boom—crash—boom” system. Whether this be 
an inevitable necessity or not, it is the dominant 
reality in present-day affairs. 

That business is on the upgrade again, there is 
no possible doubt. Wholesale prices, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board, have advanced 13 per- 
cent in a year. Production has increased 40 per- 
cent and the output of basic commodities has actual- 
ly passed the high mark of the great boom of 
1919-20. Bank transactions have recovered more 
than three-quarters of the difference between their 
lowest and highest levels. Unemployment is gen- 
erally agreed to be at a minimum. The sales of 
Chicago mail order houses, always a good index 
of general conditions, are said to have been 50 
percent larger last month than a year ago. De- 
spite the new tariff law, the preliminary estimate 
of the Department of Commerce states that im- 
ports last December (the latest months for which 
figures are available) had a value greater by 
$60,000,000 than those ing December, 1921. 
Railroad loadings, in terms of mere tonnage, are 
at the maximum. 

With so many signs indicating the danger that 
business expansion may get beyond control, it is 
natural that attention should be fastened upon the 
Federal Reserve Board, the agency expressly 
created for use in situations of this sort. The 
Board has already advanced the rediscount rate 
for New York and Boston, and presumably will 
do so again if it deems further action necessary. 
Unfortunately, our childlike faith in the miraculous 
power of the Board has been shattered in recent 
years. We have learned not only that it can cause 
much suffering when its power is clumsily exerted, 
as was the case in 1920, but also that it has less 
real effectiveness in keeping the country’s business 
on an even keel than we had supposed. It can 
accelerate or retard; it cannot call a halt, much 
less produce a right-about-face. Most important of 
all, the System, which can only be of genuine use- 
fulness if it is kept impartial and scientific, has 
become the football of politics. President Hard- 
ing has yielded to the pressure of the Middle West 
and removed frem office the former governor of 
the Board whose policies were thought to have 
worked a hardship in that region. No other single 
act of the administration has greater potentialities 
for harm than this opening to the politicians of a 
door which should have remained forever shut in 
their faces. 

The theory that present rising prices are to be 
attributed solely to the expansion of currency and 
credit is, of course, an over-simplified view. While 
the tariff has not succeeded in reducing imports it 
has without doubt been responsible for great price 
increases. ‘The restrictions on immigration have 
also produced a shortage of unskilled labor in some 
parts of the country, and though the size and 
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seriousness of this shortage are exaggerated by 
employers’ organizations for political purposes, it 
has certainly had the result of raising wages, there- 
by aiding the upward movement of both wages 
and prices, already under way. 

On the side of those who refuse to see danger- 
ous expansion as a probability of the near future 
must be noted several important items. The boom 
of 1919-20 was accompanied by unexampled pros- 
perity among the farmers, which does not exist to- 
day. While their situation is in general somewhat 
better than in 1921, their purchasing power is still 
limited. The expansion four years ago was also 
aided by large exports to Europe to fil! the defi- 
ciencies in “peace goods” which could not be pro- 
duced during the war. This demand is again re- 
viving somewhat after having been greatly re- 
duced; but the present expansion is nothing like 
the former one, and could hardly be financed if it 
were, in view of the billions of dollars’ worth of 
commercial loans which hav; already been made 
abroad. A third factor useful in preventing a 
“runaway” demand for labor and materials is the 
government policy of curtailment in its non-essen- 
tial activities, such as building, during such a period 
as the present. This policy was the one notable 
achievement of the Hoover unemployment confer- 
ence, and within the past few days evidence has 
been furnished that it is to be applied. It is, of 
course, no more than an influence for mild retard- 
ation; but even so, it is better than nothing. 

Probably the most hopeful factor in the whole 
situation is the fact that the latest bad smash-up 
occurred only a little more than two years ago. 
The business community has a short memory, but 
not so short that it has forgotten the sufferings of 
1921. If disastrous inflation is averted, the caution 
of industrialists and bankers, burnt and fearing the 
fire, rather than the effective operations of any 
government agency, will be responsible. 
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Three Years of the Transportation Act 


HERE is one (hardly more) present 

favorable aspect of our railroad prob- 

lem: it is not yet involved in partisan 
politics. President Wilson put it, without specific 
recommendation, up to a Republican Congress for 
its solution; Congress evolved the Transportation 
Act of 1920, and the Democratic President signed 
it. Present and prospective conditions may, there- 
fore, be freely discussed by those excluded from 
partisan discussion. 

The charge that the Act was “dictated by Wall 
Street” is not well grounded. Doubtless the Act 
reflected in the main the desires of the forces that 
have controlled under it; but it also reflected in 
substantial measure the independent and conscien- 
tious judgment of many members of Congress who 
desired only the public interest. Probably some 
Senators and Representatives doubtful of its value 
thought an experiment along such lines must be 
tried before the country would be ready to adopt 
more radical‘ and effective methods of insuring 
adequate, uninterrupted, and economical railroad 
transportation service. 

A three-year test of the Act is plainly enough 
to warrant tentative, even if not conclusive, views 
as to its value. Government control ended with 
February 1920. For most practical purposes the 
three calendar years, 1920-22, for which figures 
approximately correct are now available, may be 
treated as three years of renewed corporation con- 
trol; perhaps January and February of 1923 will 
show slightly better net earnings than the cor- 
responding months of 1920. Let us consider first, 
though not as most important, the results achieved 
for the security-holders—the owners of about 
$10,500,000,000 of bonds, perhaps $4,500,000,- 
000 of dividend-paying stock and about $4,000,- 
000,000 of non-dividend-paying stock—intercor- 
porate holdings make accuracy impossible. The 
Act, as properly construed and applied by the 
Commission, contemplated, for two years, net earn- 
ings of 6 percent upon the value, tentatively deter- 
mined at $18,900,000,000, or $1,134,000,000 a 
year, of which $378,000,000 was for extensions and 
additions to the property, leaving as annual distri- 
butable income $962,000,000. Although the rate- 
payers are intended to contribute the considerable 
sum of $378,000,000 a year to increase the railroad 
properties, there is no provision that such addi- 
tions shall not be added to the rate base, thus re- 
quiring the rate-payer to furnish, pro tanto, both 
capital and a return thereon. Scant earnings have 
so far prevented this injustice. 

The Commission promptly and wisely granted 
all the rate increases suggested by the managers, 
reckoned as adequate to produce the full 6 per- 





cent return for two years and 5%4 percent for the 
third year; so that the companies should have had 
during the three years just ended an aggregate net 
income from railroad operation of about $3,380,- 
000,000. If rate-raising had proved to be the 
equivalent of profit-producing, the amount distri- 
butable as dividends, hitherto (eliminating inter- 
company payments and stock dividends) about 
$275,000,000 to $300,000,000 a year, would have 
been nearly doubled. With about $100,000,000 
more of non-operating income—if the Act had 
worked as contemplated—the companies would 
have been able to distribute to security-holders 
each year about $1,060,000,000, which would 
have given their stocks and bonds a market value 
of probably $20,000,000,000 instead of $12,000,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000,000—which, tested by 
current sales, has been for some time their ap- 
proximate market value. An increase of six to 
eight billions in the market value of railroad sec- 
urities was an attractive prospect. 

Such were the results contemplated for the 
owners of railroad securities under the new Act 
and under the rates made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whose ruling against lower 
state-made intra-state rates was fully sustained by 
the Supreme Court in the Wisconsin Rate Case, 
257 U.S. 563. 


Now, as to the results achieved: 

The net earnings shown were: for 1920, prac- 
tically nothing; for 1921, $615,000,000; for 
1922, $777,000,000, a total of $1,392,000,000, 
or, say, $1,440,000,000 if January and February 
of this year show twice the earnings of January 
and February 1920. Otherwise stated, the actual 
earnings were about 43 percent of the contem- 
plated earnings of $3,380,000,000. True, the rate 
increases, averaging about 35 percent, were not 
generally operative for four to six months after 
March 1, 1920; and pending increased revenue 
from increased rates the government guaranteed 
for six months the standard return of federal 
control—the average earnings for the three years 
ending June 30, 1917—about $930,000,000. This 
guarantee, or cost-plus contract, for six months will 
cost the government nearly $600,000,000. Dur- 
ing the twenty-six months of federal control, the 
actual earnings were from $35,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000 a month less than the standard re- 
turn. During the six months of restored corpora- 
tion control, the net earnings shown were about 
$100,000,000 a month less than the standard 
return. Otherwise stated: during the first six 
months of restored corperation management, the 
average monthly deficit chargeable to the taxpayer 
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was more than double the deficit so chargeable 
during the war and down to March 1, 1920. 

The most significant result of restored private 
efficiency was an increase in the operating expenses 
of over $1,400,000,000: from $4,399,715,535 
in 1919 to $5,831,465,116 in 1920. No undue 
publicity has been given by railroad managers to 
this achievement. Perhaps one-third to one-half 
of this increase went to labor. Where the re- 
mainder went, protracted study of the returns 
leaves one in a maze of doubt. The traffic moved 
was the largest ever known; the results the worst. 

The net earnings from railway operation for 
the three years were about $100,000,000 less than 
the interest payments. ‘They are proportionally 
the smallest for any like period since railroad 
statistics were kept. With the government six- 
months’ guarantee, plus non-operating income of 
about $100,000,000 a year, the companies have 
shown aggregate distributable income of about 
$2,300,000,000 for the three years. Under the 
federal control contracts they would have had a 
guaranteed income of about $2,800,000,000 plus 
non-operating income of about $300,000,000 more 
—an aggregate of $3,100,000,000 or about $800,- 
000,000 more than the actual income, which as 
already noted, includes about $600,000,000 from 
the government. 

From the standpoint of the security holder, the 
outstanding and alarming fact is that for three 
years, with rates admittedly at least as high as 
the traffic will bear, the roads as an aggregate 
have earned but about one third of the moderate 
dividends distributed—earnings plainly inadequate 
to put railroad stocks in good credit, as they must be 
if former sources for capital are to be relied upon. 

It is true that in the year just ended a consider- 
able number of roads show dividends fully earned. 
But as the railroads: have never adopted modern 
business practices to the extent of having a cost- 
accounting system, net earnings shown may, and 
under present conditions probably are, more than 
net earnings actually made. The weight of in- 
formed opinion is that the roads as an aggregate 
have not maintained their properties, particularly 
their equipment. Leading railroad men have pub- 
licly admitted it. The shopmen’s strike alone would 
ground that inference. It is almost certain that 
the real net earnings of the roads during the three 
years just ended are less than their interest dis- 
bursements. 

- Besides, the new provisions as to rate divisions 
and for the recapture of excess earnings tend to 
make aggregate earnings of all, and not individual 
earnings of a few, the real test. The ruling in the 
New England Rate Division Case, 66 I. C. C. 196, 
unanimously sustained by the Supreme Court on 
February 19, 1923, is that the roads are mutually 
dependent parts of the transportation system that 
must in the public interest be maintained in all its 


essential parts. 
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This three-year showing plainly indicates that a 
large part of our railroad stocks and some of our 
bonds are in danger of becoming permanently non. 
income producing. Banks, insurance companies, 
trust companies and other handlers of other 
people’s money should give early and critical atten. 
tion to the organization and management of these 
properties, belonging beneficially to millions of 
scattered bond-holders and stockholders. On this 
showing railroads investments are in large part 
not safe. 

Our railroad owners are unhappy and with just 
cause. 

This bad financial showing is important, not 
only as related to the rights of the present security- 
holders, but as related to the far more important 
question of transportation service. Poor earners 
are poor service producers. “Financing” is noth- 
ing but doctoring for disease that would not exist 
if the roads were making and properly applying 
adequate net earnings. If our railroad companies 
had been properly organized and administered, 
they would no more need financing or banking sup- 
port than the Ford Company. Chronic and arti- 
ficial invalidism is the reliance of many doctors, 
medical and financial—an undesirable lot of para- 
sites. 

But no amount of money, either from earnings 
or financing, will meet the vitally important need 
of adequate and uninterrupted service. In that 
field the controlling factor is human. Management 
and operating staff must loyally and continously 
cooperate; otherwise bad service, strikes. Just 
here restored corporate management has scored its 
largest failure. By the Transportation Act, Con- 
gress did not undertake to make strikes illegal. It 
adopted the plan, urged by many railroad man- 
agers, of a Labor Board and other arbitration and 
conciliation machinery. Many sound-thinking men 
believed the plan would work. The writer did 
not. But it was an experiment entitled to a good 
faith trial. How it would have worked if it had 
been accepted in good faith by substantially all the 
railroad companies no one can know. It was not 
so accepted. 

The farming-out of repair work by the Erie, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, and some other 
large companies, was an arrogant flouting of the 
Act and of the Labor Board, calculated, and ap- 
parently intended, to irritate the operating staf 
and to show contempt for the Labor Board. 
Incidentally, investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed that the companies 
spent on this outside repair work millions in excess 
of what it would have cost in their own shops. 
The managers were thus wasting their stockhold- 
ers’ money in an attempt to destroy the labor pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act and to provoke 
their employees into action which could be used 4s 
a basis of creating public sentiment against them 
It was most unfortunate that the Labor Board's 
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condemnation of this farming-out was so long 
delayed as to impair the confidence of the operat- 
ing forces in the courage and fair dealing of that 
tribunal. Perhaps the men constituting the Labor 
Board did as well as any other set of men would 
have done, with such an organization, created to 
deal with an intrinsically dificult problem, made 
more dificult through ‘the obstructive tactics 
adopted by railroad managers who should have 
given the Board loyal support. It is not generally 
recognized that until the shopmen’s strike of last 
July all the labor organizations had obeyed the 
rulings of the Board, while from fifty to one hun- 
dred railroad companies had disregarded them. 
The general result is that confidence in the labor 
provisions of the Act and in the Board, taken 
together, has been undermined; the President of 
the United States has suggested that the Board be 
abolished. The experiment is a failure. It is 
plain enough that we shall not have uninterrupted 
service until railroad strikes are made illegal— 
and, as matter of practical politics, they cannot be 
made illegal until there is a radical change in rail- 
road organization and management. No Congress 
will or ought to take away the strike weapon and 
leave railroad labor to the exploitation of the 
forces now controlling our railroads. Relations 
between labor and management were never so bad; 
there is 4 chronic condition of hatred and distrust. 
The shopmen’s strike of last July was the 
natural and inevitable result of the tactics pursued 
by a substantial part of the railroad management. 
It was a provoked and promoted strike. It is a 
pity that the labor leaders allowed themselves to 
be trapped into it. Their tactics were bad, possibly 
their ethics were bad. But- charging everything 
that may fairly be charged against the labor lead- 
ers, the main, moral, financial and social respons- 
ibility for that foolish, destructive strike rests upon 
railroad management. Its cost to the country, to 
the railroads and to employees cannot be measured. 
If a small fraction of the losses currently reported, 
particularly to fruit, truck and grain raisers, be 
correct, the cost must have been hundreds, even 
thousands, of millions of dollars. Present deplor- 
able transportation conditions are in substantial 
part due to that strike. Thousands of the old 
employees are still out, some of them living miser- 
ably in tents. The shop forces of the companies 
that have not settled are, on the weight of the 
evidence, far less efficient than the former forces. 
The coal scarcity, particularly in New England, is 
mainly due to the arrogant and unwarranted 
refusal of New England railroad companies to 
settle that strike. If the thousand revolvers added 
to the.shop equipment of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad last summer, at a cost of about $20,000, 
could be swapped for copies of Henry Ford’s Life 
and Work, and the book studied by the managers, 
conceivably coal might be furnished our shivering 
population and, incidentally, something be earned 
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for our impoverished stockholders. Gunmen and 
strike breakers are poor stuff to run railroads with. 

How far our general and persistent coal prob- 
lem is also a railroad problem we should know 
better after we get the report of the Coal Com- 
mission, provided of course, that Commission gets 
and reports the facts. Plainly, transportation is 
at all times a large factor in our fuel problem. 
The coal problem cannot be solved until railroad 
service is better, cheaper, and uninterrupted by 
strikes. 

The current impression that wages are an in- 
creasing part of the general railroad expenses is 
the reverse of the truth, as shown by the following 


table: 


COMPENSATION TO EMPLOYEES 
Class I Roads 


Amount Ratio Ratio 
Calendar (in millions to to 

year. of dollars). revenues. expenses. 
1916 1,508 41.60 63.47 
1917 1,739 43-33 61.45 
1918 2,606 53.40 65.62 
1919 2,828 54-97 64.59 
1920 3,682 59.59 62.15 
1921 2,765 50.13 60.61 
1922 2,669 47-52 $9.91 


This table demonstrates the surprising facts 
that wages are a smaller proportion of gross rail- 
road expenses in 1921 and 1922 than in 1916 and 
1917, and that the increase in wages has been less 
than the increase in other items of expense. A 
part of the decrease shown in 1921 and 1922 is 
probably due to contracting out repair work, thus 
lessening the number of employees. 

Bad earnings, bad service and increasingly bad 
relations with labor, are the outstanding features 
of the three years’ experience of restored corpora- 
tion management under the Act which present 
managerial forces still say is the best they can 
devise. But there is some foundation for the claim 
that the situation has recently improved. We are 
told to ignore 1920 and 1921; to regard 1922 
as the real test of the Act. But why disregard 
facts? Nineteen hundred and twenty was the year 
of the largest traffic ever known, and rates aver- 
aged nearly 50 percent higher than during federal 
control. Nineteen hundred and twenty-one was no 
worse than many years past and prospective. 

We might phrase the most arguably tenable 
optimistic theory as follows: if the $777,000,000 
reported as earned in 1922 were real and not in 
fact artificial (deferred maintenance and disreg- 
arded depreciation) ; if general business continues 
good, so that traffic in large volume is offered for 
transportation; if, in spite of high rates and of 
motor and water competition, particularly through 
the Panama Canal, the railroads hold as large a 
share of such heavy volume of traffic as during 
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recent months; if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission resists the already tremendous and stead- 
ily increasing public pressure for lower rates; if the 
companies and the Labor Board succeed in 
preventing increased wages to meet mounting 
living costs, without provoking further expensive 
strikes,—then 1923 may show reasonable earnings 
made and tolerable service rendered by the Amer- 
ican railroads. But substantial failure in any of 
these particulars means recurrence to the earning 
conditions of 1920 and 1921, threatening ultimate 
destruction of a large share of our railroad stocks, 
a considerable share of our railroad bonds, and 
an abandonment of substantial existing mileage. 
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No reasonable and experienced person dares 
prophesy such completely favorable railroad-earn- 
ing conditions. Facing and not blinking the facts, 
it is clear that only radical change in organization, 
policies, administration, and managerial personnel, 
will enable American railroads to render the es- 
sential services needed, on reasonable rates, and 
with reasonable return to their owners. 

Our railroad problem is not solved. It is more 
acute and pressing than ever before. Before the 
next Congress meets, it should be fully and dis- 
passionately discussed, in the hope that public 
opinion may crystallize on some real remedy. 

Georce W. ANDERSON. 


Belgium: Reluctant Ally 


INE weeks after the French and the Bel- 
gian troops marched into the Ruhr, the 
premiers of France and Belgium met at 

Brussels to discuss matters pertaining to the sit- 
uation. Events of momentous importance tran- 
spired behind the closed door of that conference. 
M. Poincaré left the meeting “pale, nervous and 
irritable,” while M. Theunis, ordinarily placid and 
composed, was “red and excited.’’ Following the 
meeting came the joint French and Belgian dec- 
laration that the Ruhr would be evacuated as 
soon as Germany commenced to pay reparations, 
and it is no longer a secret that that declaration 
was forced upon the reluctant French premier by 
Belgium. The reasons for all this are, as the 
French might say, fatally lucid. 

When the French forces advanced into the 
Ruhr, the Belgian troops advanced with them. 
Without the active support of Belgium and the 
passive approval of Italy it is most doubtful 
whether M. Poincaré could have enforced his 
policy of “sanctions.” At the same time it is 
interesting to recall that whereas Italy, at the Jan- 
uary Conference of Premiers in Paris, actually 
presented a plan for the handling of the repara- 
tions problem—which with the British and the 
French plans was formally read to the assembled 
delegates and left without further discussion— 
Belgium, apparently, made no definite statement 
of her views and had no plan to present. Today 
Relgium’s voice is beginning to be heard, and each 
successive utterance from that quarter brings Bel- 
gium forward more and more as a forgotten but 
increasingly important factor in the Ruhr situation 

With the possible exception of Poland, there is 
no small “neutral’’ country in Europe whose posi- 
tion is more delicate than that of Belgium, nor 
who is more gravely threatened by her various 
neighbors for both strategic and economic reasons. 

In the ports of Antwerp and Zeebrugge, Bel- 
gium® possesses two of the finest water outlets in 


Europe. In the Bocage district of the province 
of Hainault she has coal. In the province of 
Liége she has the Cockerill steel works and others. 
In Flanders and Brabant she has manufacturing 
centres and dairy farms. And in the province of 
Luxemburg she has timber and pasture land. Nor 
is that all. She has an exceedingly well-educatéd, 
docile and hardworking population, and a coast 
line far superior to that of Holland in that it 
presents none of the topographical difficulties 
necessitating the upkeep of an extensive dyke and 
canal system. 

Because of the strategic and tactical value of 
its geographical position, as a threat both to Cen- 
tral Europe and to Great Britain, and because of 
its material riches, Belgium has been known for 
generations as “the Cockpit of Europe.”’ Spain, 
Austria, France and Holland have held it succes. 
sively, and time and again Great Britain has inter- 
vened and fought her bloodiest battles to prevent 
the consolidation of their conquest by these various 
powers threatening to establish a Continental 
Empire. The treaty by which England, among 
other powers, solemnly guaranteed the neutrality 
of Belgium, was a very serious matter for Great 
Britain, and when the latter power stated in 1914 
that she was prepared to fight for the preservation 
of Belgian neutrality, she meant it literally, not 
as an act of sentimental friendship, but as a life 
or death matter for herself. 

As regards Belgium, the final revolt against 
Dutch rule which wrung her independence from 
Holland in 1875, is still sufficiently fresh in the 
minds of the people to make the sovereignty of 
their land a very precious thing to them. Belgium 
realizes perfectly that her sovereignty depends 
upon the neutrality which England alone can be 
trusted to guard consistently, because Belgium’s 
integrity is more vital to England than to any 
other power. Economically and strategically, the 
possession of Belgium by France, Germany or 
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even little Holland, would menace Great Britain. 
During the late war the submarine and air base of 
Zeebrugge, the aerodromes of Ghent, Vilvorde, 
etc., formed a very serious point of attack against 
Creat Britain, and in the case of a war with 
France, for instance, with Belgium under French 
control, and French staff officers and engineers as 
familiar with the use of Belgian railways and 
other facilities as the German staff personnel was 
with those of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
during the late war, the situation would be even 
more serious for Great Britain than it was in 
1914-18. 

Hence British protection of Belgian neutrality 
forms consideration number one, which prompted 
M. Theunis, the Belgian premier, to announce to 
M. Poincaré: “We do not feel able to offend too 
deeply our Anglo-Saxon friends,” and causes M. 
H. Carton de Wiart, the Belgian Minister of 
State, to say even more plainly, in an article in the 
Revue Générale (Brussels, February 15th): “We 
cannot safely offend England . . . for our neutral- 
ity depends upon the surrounding countries.”’ 

On the other hand, it may safely be deduced 
that Belgian cooperation with the French in the 
Ruhr advance is strongly influenced by the same 
motive, for Belgium’s economic welfare is also de- 
pendent upon the good will of France and Ger- 
many, and more especially upon free access to 
the Rhineland and Lorraine. A Rhineland and a 
Lorraine, however, permanently occupied by the 
French forces animated by a policy of economic 
imperialism are by no means conducive to Belgian 
welfare or peace of mind. Whereas formerly the 
Belgian frontier to the northeast was occupied by 
neutral Holland, to the east by Germany and to 
the southwest by France, with the North Sea wash- 
ing the fourth boundary, Belgium now finds her- 
self bounded on two sides by France, cut off from 
access to Central Europe and the overland route 
to Russia, with France able at any moment, to 
close in with a movement of incredible swiftness 
and overwhelm her. Belgium has no particular 
reason to trust France, which took from her a 
Flanders irridenta containing Lille and Roubaix, 
any more than she trusts Germany, which snatched 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the Malmédy region and 
secured the “independence” of the richer half of 
the province of Luxemburg, or Holland, which 
holds part of Limbourg and the mouth of the 
Scheldt river on which Antwerp is situated. Ant- 
werp’s prosperity depends upon the Rhineland, 
and French control of the latter would mean, ipso 
facto, virtual if not nominal control of Antwerp. 
This is consideration number two which caused 
Premier Theunis, while consenting to military 
unity of command, to demand at Brussels separate 
zones of economic and civil control in the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland generally. 

The Ruhr adventure, after all, is not wholly 
after the heart of the Belgians. MM. Carton de 
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Wiart, again, in the article quoted above, refers 
to it in the following terms: ‘‘We thought that the 
era of hesitation and evasion was closed by the 
London Conference of May, 1921, which brought 
to us all relief and hope. But now the problem 
is reopened in its entirety. The advance into the 
Ruhr is a new phase. But no Belgian, not even 
the most optimistic, doubts that, whatever the 
result of the Ruhr advance, our rights and our 
indemnities must suffer a severe cut.”’ 

Judging by this and other utterances of the Bel- 
gian press, it cannot be doubted that Belgium does 
not expect any very great results from the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. She has not the same motive 
for such expectation as France might have. In 
the case of France, if reparations are not forth- 
coming, she might at least gain control of the 
industries of the Ruhr, which means control of the 
major part of the industries of Central Europe. 
But in the case of Belgium, if reparations are not 
forthcoming and the industrial life of the Ruhr is 
controlled by France, what is there left for her, 
who has been trying for months, and unsuccess- 
fully, to obtain even an amelioration of the French 
protective tariffs and port duties that have a ser- 
iously affected Belgian trade? Practically speak- 
ing such an outcome would mean no reparations, 
no trade and an increasingly expensive occupation 
under French direction. While France must have 
made promises of some kind to Belgium, the latter 
country seems inclined to remember, with some 
uneasiness, the traditional fate of catspaws. Hence 
consideration number three, which caused M. 
Theunis to force from M. Poincaré, at Brussels, 
the formal declaration that as soon as Germany 
begins paying reparations (not as soon as Ger- 
many completes the payment of reparations) the 
French and Belgian ovcupation will be withdrawn. 

This declaration leaves the French government 
in an interesting position. It lifts the Ruhr ad- 
vance from the realm of uncertainty into a sphere 
of very definite limitations. A way is definitely 
opened for a new discussion of the reparations 
question, if Germany really feels her case to be 
strong enough. At the same time it stiffens the 
passive resistance of the Ruhr population, who are 
enabled to feel that in the event of France's dis- 
playing an utterly unreasonable obstinacy towards 
Germany, she will become isolated by Belgium's 
withdrawal. 

That Belgian assistance is necessary to France 
would seem to be proven by the fact that M. 
Theunis could force such a declaration from M. 
Poincaré. It seems to be quite obvious that Italy, 
even were she actively friendly, which she is not, 
could do little to assist France in this venture, 
both for geographical and economic reasons. A 
neutral Britain occupying the Cologne area has al- 
ready caused tremendous difficulties to France in 
the matter of railways, and also of German 
morale. A neutral Belgium would not only make 
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transportation a matter of unparalleled obstacles, entire membership of the American Philosophical 0! 
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of life and then by taking the means for the thing. 
Only literature describes existence as it finds it and 
plays it up for what it is. 

In literature, as in life, one of the chief char- 
acteristics of existence is its contingency. Things 
do not always happen as they should. Luck and 
happiness are incalculably important in every phase 
of life. To be sure, there is a certain regularity 
in the universe. Many things turn out as they 
are expected to. The guilty are often punished 
and the innocent relieved from blame. But it does 
not always happen so. Accident and mischance 
and unpredictable miscarriage are part of the very 
stuff of existence as it is inescapably borne 
in upon us, and as it is reflected in literature and 
art. 

None the less literature and art are an attempt 
at an escape to a higher plane of existence—a plane 
ruled by the forms of art, the canons of what is 
fitting and beautiful and appropriate. So is magic 
and superstition, and so also philosophy. The 
motive behind each is the deep anxiety all men 
feel to escape the utter contingency, the sheer, un- 
controlled unpredictability of life, to a plane 
where, either by the perfect nemesis of art or by 
supernatural command, whatsoever a man sows 
that shall he also reap. “It is not fear of the 
gods,” said Mr. Dewey, “that has made us invent 
the gods!” 

This is not a very tidy theory of life, nor a very 
nice attitude toward philosophy—so people may 
think who are accustomed to dwell in intellectual 
air castles. Dewey seems to deny all that is high 
and fine in life and all that is noble and enduring 
in philosophy. But that is just the point: he de- 
nies nothing. That is, he is not denying life, he 
is only denying the adequacy of any abstraction 
however fine to represent the whole of life. Ab- 
stractions, fine theories, intellectual air castles deny 
facts and dispense with reality. Professor Dewey 
naively accepts the whole of existence. He clings 
to reality and lets abstractions look out for them- 
selves. 

Thus Dewey does not deny that art, and the 
unity, form and symmetry of art exist, nor that they 
are the real objects of genuine appreciation. They 
are part of existence; in a sense no doubt they are 
its consummation. Beauty and symmetry are things 
to be enjoyed, the embellishments of hard-won 
leisure, the fruition of life. There is nothing un- 
real about them, nor illusory about the unity and 
symmetry that make beautiful things the objects 
of adoration in a world that is largely chaos. 

The fallacy lies in their abstraction. When the 
unity and formal perfection which we have at- 
tained in art are sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, then they cease to be a part of real exist- 
ence and become an illusory means of escape. And 
no one can question that philosophy has sought 
this escape: it has taken form and type and shaken 
all the content out of them and held them up, pure 
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and cold and empty, as the symbols of reality. The 
actual content of existence, including even the very 
arts from which perfection of form was learned, 
have been snubbed and ignored and left to exist 
only by oversight, just as Veblen says the peasants 
of the middle ages existed only by oversight. Thus 
the metaphysics of pure form which had its birth 
in the drama and the sculpture of the Greeks ran 
its course through the nobly appreciative phil- 
osophy of Plato and Aristotle only to come in the 
end to the puerilities of scholasticism. In the end 
the denial of the raw facts of actual existence— 
implicit from the beginning in a philosophy of 
pure form—became little more than a denial of 
this earth in the interest of a superstitious heaven 
and a denial of the serf in the interest of an in- 
effably superior overlord. 

Modern civilization does not commit this par- 
ticular sin of abstraction. Its characteristic mode 
of escape from the confusion of life is the unity 
of science, the imposing regularity of scientific law. 
Facts are the mainspring of the modern mind. 
Here are abstractions that work, theories that get 
things done—and no nonsense about beauty and 
appreciation. Nothing is denied by science except 
things that are not scientific: the consummations 
of life, the ends of existence, appreciation and con- 
templation! 

And this is hardly strange. Science is a product 
of work. Labor, the need of man from the first 
sin, has found in modern thought its gospel and 
its creed. And machine technology is its ritual. 
With a scientific knowledge of how things work 
and a machine industry to make them work so, man 
has labored on a far vaster scale than ever before. 
As never before he has learned to control the way 
ward forces that surround him. Small wonder, 
then, that he should think that now at long last 
he has found reality. 

But no! says Dewey, this is the old illusion of 
abstraction. The forces and masses and weights 
of science are all artificial. An atom is nota bit 
of reality; it is an abstraction. Or practically, 
it is a tool. It is an intellectual device for bring- 
ing something to pass—for controlling the events 
that chemists want to control. As a formula of 
the nature of existence, science is not reality; it is 
an escape from reality. 

Reality, as it is naively presented to us, is in- 
describably rich. It affects us and we react to it 
in an incalculably complex variety of ways. The 
qualities of things that are of most immediate and 
real importance to us are those which we appre- 
ciate—those which we like or dislike, the qualities 
of things as ends and consummations of our love 
and hate. These are precisely the qualities which 
are ignored by science. Science is objective, that 
is to say, instrumental. In science there are no 
goals even of knowledge. The molecule was not 
a goal; the atom was not a goal; the electron— 
what is it but an instrument for knowing something 
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else and doing something remotely and abstractly 
important? 

In order to use things in this fashion science 
ignores everything sensible! The impact of the 
world upon our senses is necessarily given over for 
the more manageable and commensurable impacts 
of objects upon one another. The human element 
is notoriously eliminated from the calculation. The 
result is a tremendous intellectual tool, more potent 
than anything ever devised before, but with no 
sense to it. What could be more ridiculously re- 
mote from the realities of existence than the sym- 
bols of higher mathematics? Like the rude 
hieroglyphs of savages, they are a source of per- 
petual laughter among sensible people. For they 
have lost nearly all the savor of the salt of exist- 
ence. 

But the most deplorable result of scientific phil- 
osophizing has been its effect upon metaphysics. 
Because science has seemed to deal so successfully 
with the world of physical atoms and forces, and 
because it has so callously ignored the world of 
value and appreciation, philosophy has been given 
a fresh opportunity to make a metaphysics of con- 
templation. This time it is the philosophy of the 
spirit. Science has occupied the world, so philos- 
ophy withdraws into the soul. Thus the awful 
gulf between thought and things has come about— 
a gulf so wide that students lose their sight by 
gazing into it, so wide that both sides cannot pos- 
sibly exist at the same time. Either science is 
right, so it would seem, and the world is a vast 
storehouse of energy and atoms with no meaning 
and no purpose and no sense at all; or metaphysics 
is right and the world is a universe of mind, full 
of thought and feeling, with not a thing in sight. 

This is the dilemma upon which modern phil- 
osophy has stubbed its toe—a dilemma left in its 
path by science. For science set out to make life 
regular, to harness forces and control events and 
to make things behave. And it discovered very 
soon that it must abandon all sense of their 
relevance to human life. The meaning and sig- 
nificance of things in human life was far too com- 
plicated to be controlled. More than that: in 
the early days of science meaning and significance 
and appreciation were all tied up with the abstract 
philosophy of pure form, by then gone bad into 
mediaeval scholasticism; and that was something 
to be feared and distrusted by science; for it was 
actively obscurantist, ardently persecuting all at- 
tempts to call attention to the world of things— 
and selves. And-so, as Professor Dewey said, “At 
a sweep of the arm of modern science all the mean- 
ing of existence was dumped over into human con- 
sciousness.” And there it stayed and festered and 
produced the staggering dilemma of thought versus 
things. 

This looks rather bad for science. If this were 
all science had to its credit we should'do well to 
revive the gentle arts of the inquisition! But of 
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course this is not all, As every one knows, Dewey 
is actually the prophet of modern science in phil- 
osophy. Indeed, I may have been guilty of a lit- 
tle harmless exaggeration just now to point a vivid 
contrast. 

For rightly understood science is instrumental 
knowledge; it is not the absolute knowledge meta- 
physics seeks. This is the contrast. The theories 
which metaphysics abstracts from the confused 
reality of existence are theory for its own sake. 
They are what Mr. Dewey calls “‘consummatory” 
knowledge. To know them is to find a certain 
consummation of the struggle to make something 
out of life. They are framed to relieve and to 
edify the troubled soul. But in the nature of the 
case they are always partial and abstract and in- 
complete. No amount of philosophy can overlay 
and wholly cover up the fact that existence is what 
it is. Furthermore, as an escape from the reality 
of existence as it naively is, metaphysics is a poor 
thing, anyhow. “Men want stories which enthrall, 
not systems which explain!” 

The only effective escape from the unsatisfactory 
waywardness of life is to take raw existence as it 
is and control it—to make it stand and deliver. 
And this is what men have done with science. By 
using the knowledge of science not as an edifying 
end in itself but as an instrument of control of the 
conditions of existence men have equipped them- 
selves to wring more good out of life than has 
ever been possible before. This is the true func- 
tion of knowledge: to be an instrument in the 
struggle against blind and fortuitous circumstance 
for the goods that are there too, the brighter half 
of existence as we find it. 

This, it is clear, is the philosophy of political 
democracy and economic liberalism, and a paean 
of praise of industrial civilization. One can see 
plainly in such statements of his central ideas as 
these Carus Lectures why Dewey has become the 
spokesman of modern thought. He has harnessed 
himself proudly to those very forces in modern 
civilization about which most “thinkers,” most 
men of classical training and conservative disposi- 
tion, are rather fearful. He has caught the spirit 
of science as a solvent of the material and social 
conditions under which man lives. 

And Dewey has caught the temper of science 
in another sense. He seems at the same time ut- 
terly fearless as a theorist, and as a man acutely 
deprecatory of his own personal influence and con- 
tribution. Such extravagant and uncritical tributes 
to his intellectual stature and personal predomi- 
nance as Bourne’s, in the famous article of seven 
years ago, embarrass him to the point of physical 
suffering. Yet with complete sang froid he de- 
clares all his predecessors to have been wrong. 
Like a true prophet, he seems conscious of a spirit 
working within him, of a greater than he speaking 
through his words. Like a true prophet—or like 
a scientist ! C. E. Ayres. 
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The Sheltered Sex 


RNOLD HUTCHINS does not like onions. 
They are so offensive that he has issued a 
proclamation forbidding his wife to purchase or 
bring to the house or cause to be brought to the 
house, anything nearer the appearance of an onion 
than a narcissus bulb. Ann finds this very hard, 
for despite her gentle breeding she believes ardently 
in the onion as a factor in culinary success. Once 
or twice in the early days of their marriage she 
tried surreptitiously to introduce the flavor but 
he made such a fuss that she gave them up, for- 
ever. 

Arnold objects to onions not only in his own 
home but in everyone else’s. Since there is no law 
regulating apartment house cookery, when the 
family directly below engages in boiled onions and 
the people next door have a stew, Ann telephones 
the news to the office so that she and Arnold may 
go to a restaurant and remain away until the 
permeative odors have evaporated. When they 
are invited out for dinner, Ann hates to do it, but 
she tells her hostess beforehand, as casually as she 
can, how violently Arnold feels, and begs for an 
onionless meal: 

Besides this matter of onions, Arnold feels so 
acutely on everything that concerns himself that he 
probably could not survive unless he were well 
protected. Before his marriage Mrs. Hutchins, 
Senior, mothered him so intensively that when she 
; passed him to Ann, it was as a sacred trust. Out- 
wardly, he was a big, robust man, with a powerful 
voice, but his mother regarded him as a delicate 
orchid or a fragile lily. Ann had a talent for 
music, and was hoping for a modest career even 
after marriage, but the job of shielding Arnold 
from the disturbing contacts of life has oc- 
cupied all her time and effort in the last twenty 
years. 

There are so many things to upset Arnold. He 
never wants to see any evidences of the processes 
of housekeeping or hear any of its details. If 
their one maid leaves suddenly, if the groceries fail 
to appear, if the ice-man is impertinent, Arnold 
mustn’t know about it. He is tremendously offend- 
ed at sight of a broom or dust-pan and while he 
wishes the house to be as perfect as a perpetual 
clean-up day crusade, processes must be secret, 
silent and automatic. 

Among his many abhorrences are street noises. 
When automobiles honk and ambulances clang, 
Ann rushes to put down the windows. If newsboys 
roar and bellow an extra, their screeches make 
Arnold so angry that someone has to go down the 
street and buy them out or eject them forcibly from 
the block. As much as she can Ann comes between 
him and victrolas, piano players, barking dogs, 
music students, all the little accessories of city 
life. 

It may be that Arnold is cherished with excep- 
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tional care. But the truth is that since the begin- 
ning, the whole feminine world has been in a con- 
spiracy to shield and protect men. Only in fables 
of chivalry is woman the sheltered sex. Visit any 
American home and you will find grandmothers, 
mothers, wives, sisters, aunts, daughters and fe- 
male servants consecrated to one great purpose— 
guarding the male members of the family from 
the vicissitudes of everyday life. 

Shaw’s Candida explained it in the scene between 
her preacher husband and Marchbanks, the poet, 
when she described the way James’s mother and his 
three sisters had given their very lives to save 
him the trouble of doing anything but be strong 
and clever and happy. And, continuing the de- 
voted task, she speaks the ideal of every true wife, 
“I build a castle of comfort and indulgence and 
love for him, and stand sentinel always to keep 
little vulgar cares out—’’ 

It is generally supposed that a man suffers more 
acutely from being bored than a woman. A wife 
usually shields her husband from tiresome callers, 
duty engagements and all the disheartening round 
of communal life. Moreover, she takes the brunt 
of his relatives as well as her own. Lester Field, 
a kind-hearted soul, is a passionate son and brother. 
He is perpetually inviting his mother and the three 
unmarried daughters to come down from Palmyra 
and visit New York City. 

The Field “girls” are exceptionally fatiguing. 
They all talk for self-expression at the same mo- 
ment and one sister does not care a tinker’s bit 
what another sister is saying. The oldest one has 
the loudest voice and the most self-determination 
so she succeeds most often in dominating the up- 
roar. Mother Field is drab and plaintive with in- 
numerable troubles pertaining to keeping house, 
the church and the misdoings of the neighborhood. 

Helen Field, Lester’s wife, was once a teacher 
and she supplements their income by tutoring. 
When his family comes, she arranges to have the 
children sleep on various couches and divans, gives 
up her own room as well, rises early to get break- 
fast and placate Bridget—who didn’t bargain to 
cook for nine. Between hours of Caesar, Ad- 
vanced French and Mathematics for the backward, 
she arranges sight-seeing expeditions, shopping 
tours, theatre parties and entertainments enough 
to make the in-laws feel that their visit is appre- 
ciated. 

It would be vastly more endurable to Helen, 
with Lester’s help. But invariably, within a few 
hours of the arrival, he develops unexpected busi- 
ness complications. He is kept late at the office, 
rushes in tardily for dinner, then with cheerful 
apologies darts away to mythical but tremendously 
important engagements. By adroit management, 
he succeeds in spending no time whatever with his 
relatives, although sentimentally he cherishes them 
and believes that their periodic invasions are a 
great thing—for Helen. 
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There was a notion once, a survival of primitive 
Sentiment, that by going out of the home to work, 
man took his courage in hand, and braved the ele- 
ments. This, of course, is true no longer. The 
life of the business world, like that of the home, 
is built upon the theory of masculine protection. 
In every well regulated office, a cordon of women 
employees vie with each other to keep the outside 
world from permeating the inner sanctum. A 
young girl answers the telephone and prevents ac- 
cess of any but the acceptable; a woman secretary 
is always on duty as buffer and custodian of the 
sacred presence; feminine stenographers, book- 
keepers and file clerks carry on the drab routine, 
while ‘“‘he’”’ sits majestically in an inner cham- 
ber. 

Meanwhile, his wife may have had a day of 
heavy responsibility and hazard. With arrogant 
plumbers, temperamental painters, over-bearing 
carpenters to deal with, class-conscious delivery 
-boys and grocers’ clerks, the present pursuit of do- 
‘mestic tasks is both difficult and dangerous. Man 
had his troubles in the days when he roamed at 
large, hunting for food while lions roared and 
birds of prey swooped suddenly upon him. But all 
this is over. The battlefields have been trans- 
ferred. Nowadays, while men go to quiet harbors 
of safety outside the home, their wives brave all 
the perils of rude and nerve-racking contacts, with- 
in it. 

Naturally, this easy and secure life of man and 
his years of sheltered living, have made him more 
or less helpless. In many ways he could put a Vic- 
torian female to shame. ‘Thrust suddenly into a 
kitchen, he stands appalled before the intricacies of 
a gasrange. Thousands of able bodied men could 
not, if cast upon a desert island, prepare a meal for 
themselves. Bereft of women and restaurants they 
would undoubtedly starve to death. Nor is it un- 
common for a virile, athletic man to pale before 
the process of counting, sorting and listing his 
laundry or gaze with a look of pathetic frustration 
at a button which has come off in the process of 
dressing. 

Few men can function alone. They have been 
brought up, poor dears, not to do little, personal 
things for themselves. In daily processes, they’ve 
been taught that the greater their helplessness, the 
more their masculinity. Women have been their 
teachers. They enjoy the sense of man’s depend- 
ence. They smile indulgently, even proudly, as 
they boast of the little awkwardnesses and ignor- 
ances of their male relatives. They have made men 
believe that to be unable to hold a needle or break 
an egg into a bowl is as precious a sign of male- 
ness as woman's former feebleness in athletic 
sports was proof of her charm. 

Someone has said that a woman goes through 
life with a baby in one arm and a husband in the 
other. She has made herself responsible for his 
physical well-being, but her nurture doesn’t stop 
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there. Every woman knows the process of psych- 
ological nursing, keeping men from feeling blue or 
discouraged or from falling down at times under 
the rigors of wage-earning. 

“Taking care of my husband’s egotism,” said a 
frank and modern friend, “keeping it buttressed to 
the height where he is happy and self-sufficient is 
a bigger chore than all I do for my three babies 
put together.”’ 

“Why do it?” an unmarried companion put in. 

“Because,” said the sophisticated one, “you've 
got to bolster them up to make good providers of 
them. Let them develop an inferiority complex or 
a sense of discouragement, and they begin to fail 
all along the line. They go to pieces.” 

This was a blunt presentation of an antique pro- 
cess. Sirens may flatter for the moment, worldly 
women make conquests by adoration, but wives 
know the little, daily ways of keeping up a hus- 
band’s morale. Methods differ. There was a man 
named Harold Hunt, who worked in a drygoods 
store in a Western city. He married a splendid, 
capable young woman, conceded by everyone to be 
a remarkable housekeeper. She wore trim little 
checked gingham dresses and was always on 
hand, smiling and neat to serve her husband his 
breakfast. 

Harold, it seems had a passion for frilly gar- 
ments. On their first anniversary, he bought her 
a rose-pink tea gown, a lustrous lacy and filmy 
garment, suitable for any Turkish harem. He told 
Bernice that it had been the dream of his life to 
have his wife wear such a robe, at breakfast, that 
for years his idea of perfect bliss was to have his 
toast and coffee, seated opposite a woman in a 
rose-pink tea gown. Bernice was touched. A\l- 
though practical, she had her inner areas of ro- 
mance. Next morning, she rose half an hour 
earlier than usual, prepared the breakfast in her 
gingham dress, put everything on the table, ran up 
stairs and donned the negligée. 

Throughout the meal she tried to act as luxuri- 
ously and leisurely as she could, to make Harold 
feel like a capitalist with an idle wife and a host 
of servitors. As soon as he left for the store, she 
again dashed to her room, put back the gingham 
dress and set to, cleaning house and washing 
dishes. She kept this up for five years. Then, 
when Harold showed no symptoms of an earning 
capacity to sustain a pink silk tea gown in the set- 
ting to which such garments are accustomed, she 
revolted. 

A woman’s magazine might use her as an 
illustration of a careless creature who did not try 
to keep her husband’s love, for there is a popular 
notion that a man can be “held” by certain pre- 
scribed and planned processes. It doesn’t make 
much difference how it is done, as long as the sense 
of masculine importance is sustained. 

According to recent scientific findings, it comes 
to this: man is secretly conscious of a biological 
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inferiority, since he cannot bear children. There- 
fore, he must be continually propped up by those 
who do bear them, in order to feel a sure-enough 
place in the universe. 

Women probably sensed this fact before psych- 
ologists brought it to the daylight, which accounts 
for their protection of him, even from himself. 
It’s almost impossible to find any record of their 
real opinion about men. One woman, named Mary 
Astell, broke the silence in 1721 in a letter to a 
lady by a lady, where, with brutal candor, she di- 
vided men into groups of braggards and bullies, 
dandies and squires, and showed how, whatever 
their outward appearance, all were dependent upon 
women for daily comfort and happiness. This lone 
instance is proof of women’s desire to shield men 
from discovery, for the book remained unknown 
and unread. Between then and now is stillness, 
vast, discreet and abysmal. 

In contrast to this delicacy, whole libraries are 
filled with criticisms, analyses and interpretations 
of women, by men; while, during the crusade for 
suffrage, they were obliged to listen for hours to 
public discussion of their abilities and disabilities. 
It is doubtful if men could have survived such a 
series of campaigns for enfranchisement. They 
would probably have succumbed at the first general 
discussion of their frailties and weaknesses, the 
weighing and measuring of their capacities. Brutal 
broadsides on masculine limitations, comparable to 
the pronunciamentos of male anti-suffragists about 
women would have made them lie down from sheer 
ennui at the thought of living under such handicaps. 

Taking into consideration all these ways that 
men have been protected and watched over, it is 
evident that they are wholly unprepared for the 
changes of modern life. They have been caught, 
suddenly, in a world turned topsy-turvy, so far as 
they are concerned. They have literally been 
thrown out of the nest with their wings and legs 
in such a rudimentary state that they cannot even 
hop successfully, much less fly. The burden of 
the whole course of feminism has fallen upon them. 
Born and brought up under the old regime, they 
are now faced, almost overnight with an entirely 
new system of living. Most women are out of the 
home, one way or another; so much occupied with 
new duties that their old ones go by default, and 
it is constantly getting worse. Every day, for in- 
stance, some woman like Ann Hutchins decides to 
protect her Arnold no longer from the insidious 
onion. Every week, some Helen Fie!d decides to 
leave a Lester to fate and the attentions of his 
gregarious family. As for man’s egotism, that too, 
is being left to shift for itself. It is becoming 
the fashion to “expose” men in fiction, scold them, 
make fun of them, write about their characteristics, 
with the white gloves off. The more daring maga- 
zines have even published confessions of wives or 
articles, “What's the matter with the Modern 
Man?” 
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Hardest of all, in this world of changing rela- 
tionships, is the situation which puts man in the 
passive role. ‘The new woman is creating herself, 
freely and happily, but the new man is being creat- 
ed, much against his will. Since it’s being done to 
him, he has none of the zest of adventure. His 
part is that of waiting and watching, which has 
heretofore been the right of woman. He is no 
longer the player, but in the tragic status of the 
played upon. Every day he finds himself affected 
in astonishing ways -by forces over which he has 
no control or direction. 

Ultimately the woman movement should result 
in the emancipation of man. In the meantime, he 
is going through a miserable evolutionary process. 
He is caught between an old and a new civiliza- 
tion. It is no easy thing to be a man, nowadays. 


FLORENCE Guy WOOLSTON. 


On Senesis’ Mummy 


Then, too, when beauteous Senesis 
Lived, no lovely thing there was 
Much less mortal than a rose, 
And all dancing and all limbs 
Had their dark and mortal close. 


Lovers said then too of death 

How more than the worm’s mouth was owing 
One that drew a flower of lust; 

And then were no such churls to yield 
Delicacy like hers to dust. 


So perfect now and bodily 

She lies lapped in cedarwood. 
Her still breasts are garlanded, 
And a gilded mask is over 

Her cold, shapely, dreamless head. 


O quick thing left thus as death stilled her, 
O ebony-straight, the painted slaves 

Still all the ritual treasure bring. 

Their mournful antique bodies make 

A grave and lovely gesturing. 


Surely then too when Senesis 

Lived, life was a piercing thing; 

Bright life, on which long darkness wars; 
And living then, to their brimmed hearts 
Came a sweet wondering at stars. 


They learnt how soon the petals fall 
On Egypt’s or on any waters; 
How being that suckles chilly fear 
Is lovelier so, and dearest beauty 

As brief a jewel as a tear. 


How with this wisdom would they leave her, 
A thousand and a thousand springs, 
Lying with a stony heart; 
Nor ever suffer her sweet breast 
To drop as blossoms do apart? 
Léonre ADAMS. 
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Marketing Expressionism 


The Adding Machine, by Elmer L. Rice. The Garrick 
Theatre. March 19, 1923. 


N the whole the Theatre Guild, I think, was right 

to put on The Adding Machine. For one thing, the 
piece makes clear for the dullest spectator what expression- 
ism is, in so far as it is a method at all or is merely a 
section of the old elastic poetic method in the theatre. Ex- 
pressionism, evidently, from The Adding Machine, is a 
theatrical method by which any means whatever, whether 
actual or ever seen or heard, may be used to reveal the 
content of a dramatic moment, to hit up the high lights, 
to give us the very soul of the incident. Whatever else he 
gets from Mr. Rice’s play the dreariest fool can now under- 
stand expressionism as a theatrical method. For another 
thing, the Theatre Guild has given itself an opportunity for 
thoroughness and freedom in producing a piece where there 
is no real imaginative demand or spiritual exaction but 
much opportunity for ingenious illustration. The direction 
of The Adding Machine goes for the most part trimly and 
expertly. ‘The settings—except for the Elysian interval, 
which lacks the poetry of its idea and in its design has too 
little music, vista and serene delight—are highly expert, 
inventive, bang-up and professional. In them Mr. Simon- 
son does a needed service to our stage by making them come 
off so thorough-goingly and so completely. And finally the 
acting is, taken all in all, though this need not be true of 
the single réles, ou a sounder general level of excellence 
than any play I have seen at the Garrick in a long time, 
in spite of Mr. Calvert, who brings to the last scene that 
strange tedium with which he helped stifle the last act of 
R. U. R., an odd effect of self-complacency and of flat 
totality that makes one’s very breathing heavy. Mr. Dudley 
Digges, in the court scene especially, repeated too much, 
without any real invention, without registering any secure 
impression or idea; but he gave a good performance of the 
leading réle, certainly better than the writing of it was. 
Part of Mr. Digges’ trouble was owing to the play’s run- 
ning too often to mere babble and often to mere farce. 
And this farcicality sometimes troubled Mr. Edgar Robin- 
son also, as in the mz’ ‘idal remorse scene, though his 
playing was otherwise . nirable. Miss Helen Westley 
took up the squalid acidity of Mrs. Zero with genuine witty 
abandon and, what’s more, with a growing expertness in 
letting us know what her comment on the character was, 
that is to say in technical expression. And Miss Margaret 
Wycherly gave what was the best performance in the lot 
and what was one of the best things of the season. This 
of course was partly because the réle of the old maid clerk 
was written better than any other in the play, but more 
because of Miss Wycherly’s conception. In that fine scene 
where she comes to Mr. Zero in Elysium and no longer 
cares what she tells about herself and her love for him, 
Miss Wycherly made out of the moment a kind of com- 
plete, gauche poetry. It was crude and radiant at the 
same time; you got the sense of some cracked, ugly, dumb 
hands that had suddenly grown beautiful for what they 
carried. 

The Adding Machine, in so far as it is anything but 
theatre, tells the story of a poor, dry respectable creature, 
merely Mr. Zero, who for twenty-five years has sat at a 
desk adding up checks, without an advance in salary, with 
no change of any sort except the drying up and souring 
of his wife. In the first scene Mr. Zero lies in bed while 
his wife gets her personal chores done, laces up her corsets, 
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rolls her hair in curling kids, rails at her husband’s 
nonentity and the uptown movies, and takes off her stock- 
ings. In the next scene the clerk who loves him and who 
has grown faded with him, sits opposite Mr. Zero calling 
off the checks. Their thoughts, their retorts, their dust 
and ashes of emotion, appear as they go on through to the 
sound of the whistle that ends the empty sum of the day. 
The boss comes to say that Mr. Zero will not be needed 
longer, adding machines are to be installed; and at that 
Mr. Zero goes wild and kills the boss. Next comes a party 
at the Zeros’, in places a very amusing contrivance of the 
dramatist’s, where Messrs. One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
Six come with Mrs. One, Mrs. Two, Mrs. Three, Mrs. 
Four, Mrs. Five, Mrs. Six, all sizes and kinds of men and 
women but all dressed alike, all equally stale, all of a 
moron public, all ending their newspaper platitudes that 
pass for conservation by rising and singing My Country 
*Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty! Then the officer 
comes for Mr. Zero. The trial scene then appears, as 
Mr. Zero sees it. He pleads his case and is found guilty. 
Then the graveyard, and Mr. Zero rises from his grave 
to talk with a man who has killed his mother. Then the 
Elysian Fields, and Mr. Zero, to his surprise, finds him- 
self there with the matricide and with his old deskmate, 
who has killed herself to follow Mr. Zero out of the 
world. They talk, Mr. Zero and the woman, they have 
now a chance of being forever together, they hear there 
at last the music that only those may hear who belong to 
the happy place. But Mr. Zero, unable to bear the idea 
of not being respectable—he is a married man and the 
same throughout eternity or what will people say ?—runs 
off. Finally he is exhibited with a gigantic adding ma- 
chine, happy in heaven with sum after sum, punch after 
punch, till, unexpectantly, he is sent back to earth again 
for another try at life. 

Set out like that, The Adding Machine sounds like 
no small expression of life and life’s drab progression 
through mere number and incident, its slovenly half- 
said dreams, its sin against the spring and surge of vitality 
in human beings. As a matter of fact The Adding 
Machine has very little to say about any of its in- 
cidents. ‘There is no central idea to the play except in 
a sort of reflected sense, a clutter of facile recollections 
of Main Street, Liliom, Peer Gynt, From Morn to Mid- 
night, Bernard Shaw, Schnitzler and a lively, impertinent 
and often vulgar journalism. There is no guiding taste 
throughout the play and no security of intellectual cul- 
tural attack. There is no controlling beauty or poignancy 
that might serve to excuse the most unequal variation, in 
insight or in pathetic sympathy or in ,accuracy of observa- 
tion, that arises in almost every scene as the play gets on 
toward its more or less unmeaning denouément. But there 
are well written moments here and there in The Adding 
Machine. Some of the conjugality of the first scene is 
sharp and jolly. The first five minutes where Mr. Zero 
meets the man who has killed his mother with the carving- 
knife is done with great effect. The scene at the adding 
desk, between the assistant and Mr. Zero, is safe and sure, 
obvious but successfully put and true. And the scene 
where Mr. Zero talks with the woman in Elysium, the 
first two thirds of it, up to the place where he gets re- 
spectable and runs away, is beautifully and movingly writ- 
ten. And the whole play shows an unusual theatrical in- 
stinct, as Mr. Rice’s On Trial did, external mostly but 
with a sharp eye for business and making matters hum. 

But what seems to me interesting as regards The Adding 
Machine is this—a thing that hovers around so much of 
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the world of art though it is not often so happily illustrated 
as-here in Mr. Rice’s play—it is a success gained by ex- 
ploiting for extraneous purposes a method that in itself 
has a revealing and inner necessity for being. I mean to 
say that expressionism in so far as it has any reason for 
existence at all and in so far as it is a distinct method 
of dramatic writing, must exist or can be employed solely 
because it is the only means by which some section of ex- 
perience can be fully revealed. It exists because it is the 
only form that suits the artist’s state of mind, his soul. 
Any method, if it happens to be a fresh or unfamiliar form, 
will trouble the public somewhat, since the dialect used 
is not yet easily understood. The public tends to resist it, 
to jeer or strain away from it, to suspect it of some decadent 
evil. But if you take the method more or less to itself, 
without any bother of content to be got at, if you play up 
the method’s novelties and tricks, in other words dramatize 
the method’s character and ways, you may get something 
highly diverting and easy. “Commercialize” is the word 
many people use for this. But “commercialize” does not 
express what Mr. Rice has done. What he has done is to 
write a play not so much about life as about expressionism. 
He gets up a theatre piece in which we see what expression- 
ism does through seven scenes. In art every true use of 
any method is a mystery. It is a means of drawing out 
the mystery of men and events. It happens as life happens, 
some of it knowable, some of it alive miraculously and 
unknowably. Its truth appears, as life appears, through 
its being necessary and inevitable and mysterious. But in 
The Adding Machine Mr. Rice makes it clear that this 
method of dramatic art is only a game like any other game 
—which of course every art method is up to a certain 
point—he lets us all play at it together from the outside. 
He uses the expressionism not so much to reveal as to 
entertain. What another man might struggle to force 
into a revelation of his state of soul, the author of The 
Adding Machine brings smartly to market. 
StarK YOUNG. 


The Thespian Whale 


ERE is a motion picture (Down to the Sea in Ships) 

in which the chief réles are taken by humans and 
whales. Naturally, one’s first reflection is how much more 
skilfully the latter play their parts. 


What the people do is all one dark confusion of turgid 
melodrama—moron heroine, hero with the chest-heaves, 
half-caste villain of a pathological wickedness. There 
are also such movie stereotypes as cherry trees in bloom; 
and why the basket of puppies is omitted, I can’t imagine. 
The Wild Night Ride through the Rain is there; so is 
Your Lover Is Dead and You Are in Me Powah; so is 
Halt! I Forbid This Marriage. . .. But the whales! How 
simple, how able, how thrillingly absorbing is their work! 
I wish every ox-eyed leading man could study the tech- 
nique of the go-ton bull rushing through the water like 
the father of all submarines; and Stanislavsky himself 
could learn from the scene where he turns and charges the 
small boat from which he has been harpooned, spilling crew 
and impedimenta into old ocean amid the genuine blood 
and all too genuine sharks. 

Before we seek to solve the puzzle of the superior 
thespian whales it is worth while to pause a moment for 
another matter of some sociological significance. This film 
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is a genuine community effort; it was made by a group 
of citizens of New Bedford, sons and grandsons of the 
old whalemen, desirous of securing a pictorial record of 
the lives of their hardy sires before those great old days 
are quite forgotten. ‘Ihe square-rigged ship which bears 
down upon the camera under full press of sail so thrillingly 
was built in 1842. Many of the costumes are equally 
authentic, having been resurrected from New Bedford at- 
tics and worn, so the veracious press agent assures me, by 
lineal descendants of their first possessors. Verisimilitude 
is not art; yet in this case the producer has succeeded in 
giving us, in the story of the whaling cruise itself, the 
scenes on board ship and those in the small boats after the 
whales are sighted, a record just as veracious, and stronger 
in the impression it leaves of the externals of the whaler’s 
life than is Melville’s Moby Dick—though no motion 
picture, of course, can be as great art as that book. In 
other words, the camera has here been used to perform 
the task for which above all others, it is fitted: To por- 
tray a little-known phase of life, accurately, completely and 
vividly, and to reach, as any statistical comparison of audi- 
ences proves, a thousand persons for every one who has the 
mental energy and persistence to read a book of comparable 
quality. 

Recognizing that this is true, the spectator of a warm- 
hearted, uplifting turn of mind may rise with the indignant 
inquiry why the splendid whales were subjected to inter- 
ruption by such deplorable human beings. The answer to 
the question exactly indicates the greatest weakness of this 
little sister of the arts today. 

These grandsons of New Bedford invested a considerable 
number of thousands of dollars in the making of their film. 
Being canny New Englanders they dislike to expend their 
money without hope of getting it back. One may wish they 
had been willing to sacrifice themselves on the stony altar 
of art; but the choice was theirs to make. To earn its 
Way, a motion picture must be shown in a large number 
of theatres; which means that it must be admired and 
accepted by some thousands of exhibitors, both on their 
own account and on behalf of their audiences, whom they 
imagine to be on the intellectual level of a not very high- 
grade moron. 

You can realize the limitation thus imposed if you will 
suppose that books could only be bought from a bookseller 
who sold copies of a single volume during each week, and 
yet must sell some thousands of them to keep afloat; a 
bookseller who, it is not unlikely, spent his early life 
in one or another aspect of the show business and is 
personally a heated admirer of Harold Bell Wright and 
Elinor Glyn. If books were sold under these conditions 
and no other, what chance to reach the public would be 
enjoyed by George Meredith, or W. H. Hudson, or Laf- 
cadio Hearn? 

Exactly. What we need, in the first place, is motion 
picture theatres which are shooting at people on varfous 
levels of intelligence. We also need repertory theatres 
where the best films of the past (and there are a few good 
ones) may be resurrected at frequent intervals, so that a 
brilliant and sincere piece of work in this medium shall 
not die after a few months. Until something like this is 
accomplished, the very greatest potential device for uni- 
versal education and recreation must remain potential mere- 
ly; and you must endure a fifty percent adulteration of 
melodrama when you wish to see leviathan, black, slick and 
glistening, heave his monstrous bulk through the waves. 

Bruce Buiven, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Discovery of the Shropshire Lad 


IR: At the close of your able and sensitive review of the 

Last Poems of A. E. Housman, Mr. William A. Norris con- 

cludes that the work of Housman appeals to an acute but small 
group. 

I remember a good many years ago introducing The Shropshire 
Lad to Mr. Norris; at a time when the number of those interested 
in that volume would have been hard to calculate, for the reason 
that Mr. Housman not only took no royalties, but failed even to 
copyright his work. By all indications, however, the sale of 
his little book even then considerably exceeded that of work by 
poets whose appeal seemed much more popular; and today, it is 
safe to say, however much it may surprise one, that Housman 
is a popular poet. His Last Poems have already sold over 20,000 
copies in England. 

In connection with Mr. Housman’s attitude toward his verse, 
may I be permitted a reminiscence? In 1903, when I was on the 
editorial staff of McClure’s magazine, Miss Viola Roseboro of 
the staff brought The Shropshire Lad to my excited attention. 
Since at that time the book was only beginning to be known in 
America, Mr. S. S. McClure added his enthusiasm to Miss 
Roseboro’s and mine and reprifited in his magazine a consider- 
able number of poems from the little book. This was in itself 
an unusual procedure, as was perhaps the next move in the 
story: the dispatch of a check to Mr. Housman for poems re- 
printed from an uncopyrighted book. But the most unusual part 
of it all was the response from Mr. Housman: the return of the 
check with the remark that he never accepted money for his 
verse. Mr. Housman at that time was on the faculty of the 
University of London, and professors’ incomes are not large. 

This anecdote is not only interesting in itself, but may intimate 
a part of the reason why Mr. Norris was wrong in his impression 
as to the scope of Housman’s popularity. 

Witter BYNNER. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Headlines from Boston 


IR: Below is a sample of journalism that is as prevalent in 

these parts as it is little appreciated by the newspaper 
readers. It is taken from the Boston Evening Transcript, that 
standby of New England conservatism. 


SHOULD ENp SHop STRIKE 





President Harding Tells the Union Officials 





Blames Strike for Prevailing Coal Shortage 





Also for Unsatisfactory Railroad Conditions 





Continuance, on Some Roads, Without Reason 


The headline could not have been written as it was by mere 
chance. An editorial which appeared the following day in the 
Transcript is one proof, and the second is that the Transcript 
bulletin board outdid the headline by proclaiming in bold letters 
that “President Harding Assails Striking Shop Crafts,” or words 
to that effect. There was no doubt left in the reader’s mind. 

The interest in this particular case is simply that it is an 
average sample of the methods employed by the Transcript. Of 
course, we all know that “newspaper ethics” are practically non- 
existent, but when a newspaper prides itself on its respectability 
as the Transcript does, and prints at the head of its editorial 
column the sentiments of George Washington regarding virtue 
and morality being the necessary spring of popular government, 
etc., it seems as if that newspaper should once in a while be 


‘ disclosed in its true light. 


Though the Transcript’s circulation is strictly limited, its 
readers make the claim of getting the fullest and most authentic 
reports of all news. Many of them agree that they extract most 


of their information from the Transcript’s headlines, which are 
set up in such an unending tier that the reader is too tired to 
go further after finishing them. Hence the double evil of the 
above. 
GARDNER JACKSON. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


All At One Dose 


IR: Income tax return day, just safely past, induces thought. 

This idea has been occurring to me ever since the world 
war. Why not take of the property of every citizen proportion- 
ately, enough to pay off the entire war, and be rid of the whole 
annoyance? If it cannot be all paid in one year, then spread it 
over, say, five years, one fifth of each one’s proportion every 
year of that period. When the war came upon us, every citizen 
who was of figuting age, rich or poor, had his life pledged to 
win it, and so also was every bit of property in the nation 
tacitly pledged to win it. Then why not make that property 
pay for it now? 

B. S. Ropey. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


What Do We Mean — “Christian”? 


IR: As a man, not of Jewish faith, but of Jewish descent, | 
want to protest most emphatically against the use of the 
word “Christian” in your editorial Rewriting the Treaty Down- 
ward. What right have you to speak of Christian vision of fair 
dealing? Give me one single instance in the last two thousand 
years when it was practised by any Christian nation. “The 
fundamental principle of democratic and Christian politics— 
which is government by consent.” How can you make such an 
absurd claim? From the time of the Crusades, to begin no 
earlier, which deserve to be remembered chiefly for the slaughter 
of the Jews on the Rhine, down to the pogroms in Russia, the 
Greek activity in Minor Asia and the lynchings in the United 
States, the fundamental principle of Christian politics was murder 
and cruelty. -The idea of appropriating the namé of the makers 
of the world war for what is, in fact, not Christian at all but 
just plain human decency, to which your Moslem, Jew, Hindu, 
etc., is at least as near as the Christian! 
Apert Hirst. 
New York City. 


A Divided Supreme Court 


IR: Your article on decisions by a divided Supreme Court, 
in your issue of March 14th, involves a fallacy that has 
several times appeared in your columns. 

You recognize that the court has announced the rule “that 
every doubt shall be resolved in favor of the constitutionality of 
a law.” Your next sentence is “Surely the fact that three or 
four judges of the court consider the law constitutional should 
raise enough doubt in the minds of their brethren to bring the rule 
into operation.” 

Since you are discussing a remedy which would apply to cases 
where no dissenting opinion is filed it is fair to assume that your 
ground for stating that three or four judges consider the law 
constitutional is found simply in the fact of their dissent. If, 
however, you will refer to the announced rule you will see that 
the dissent may mean that the three or four while agreeing with 
the majority in considering the law unconstitutional, feel doubts 
which, under the rule, they resolve in favor of constitutionality. 
Dissent means doubt, not, as you assume, that the minority con- 
sider the law constitutional. 

Surely the presence of doubt in four minds need not raise doubt 
in five other minds that feel none. 

Hersert Bess. 


Chicago. 
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Gold of Memory 


Earlham, by Percy Lubbock. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $2.50. 


NEW 


DMIRERS of Mr. Lubbock’s able and penetrating 

book on The Craft of Fiction were, among other 
things, grateful to him for not consigning various novels 
to Realism, or Romanticism, or Naturalism, as one might 
send patients to this or that ward of a hospital. They 
scon forgot this more negative side of their admiration as 
they followed him step by step around some full sized 
novel, War and Peace for instance, and watched it take 
different shapes from different angles, like a mountain. 
Here at last, one felt, was a guide really interested in the 
structure of mountains and not at all in how they should 
be divided into snow mountains and rock mountains. 

Mr. Lubbock saw novels not as final, classifiable lumps, 
but as things which had grown from within outward, as 
composed or accumulated products of design and accident 
in varying proportions. In other words he saw them less 
as “works of art” than as the result of human minds sifting 
and rearranging the material of life. Just where this 
mind stood in relation to its material was for him the 
important question, the key to how they become what they 
seem, the key to why some of them are great. At what 
distance does the novelist stand from his characters, his nar- 
rative? Some novelists are looking with their own eyes 
through their characters as through a mask, others, once 
they have created them, leave their characters to grow and 
move by themselves; and still others give them as much 
freedom as may be enjoyed at the end of a six-foot leash. 
Or on the other hand the author may seem to be giving 
his characters and his story an unchanging amount of free- 
dom throughout, but will consciously or unconsciously 
change their appearance by stepping up close to them or 
away from them, by changing the focus of his recording 
lens, or by turning the crank of the camera at such a speed 
that details fade into the general background of a narrative 
in which years, rather than days, are the milestones. The 
novelist may place himself at a number of angles, and the 
angle he chooses determines more than we realize what 
quality the story has for us, its readers. 

What angle, what distance from the subject, what rela- 
tion to it, are the most effective and moving? Surely it all 
depends on who is doing the writing, and what he is writ- 
ing about. Yet it would have been enormously interesting 
to have had from Mr. Lubbock, himself so expert an an- 
alyst of the methods of others, an example of the novelist’s 
craft. But Earlham is autobiographical, and, though it 
proves that there are a number of questions to be decided, 
by one who is about to tell his own story, not unlike the 
questions before someone about to tell the story of others, 
we shall wait for Mr. Lubbock’s novel impatiently. In 
the meanwhile here is Earlham to convince us of a very 
high order of skill. 

The first rough impression of Earlham is of something 
intangibly vague, beautiful and distant, as of scenes caught 
sight of by human vision down a more than human vista 
of years. The scenes all melt into one another ; each scene, 
or unframed picture, is a composite of a number of scenes. 
Each figure is caught, not at any one moment, but in a 
general sum of moments. No event seems to have hap- 
pened, when one is through, nor can one recall any 
anecdote, nor any memory that had a particular date. The 
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atmosphere of some summer afternoon hangs over all these 
memories, covering, blurring, glorifying all of them in a 
haze. Where a clearer air would be poignant, this golden 
bluish haze is affectionate, reminiscent. In it recollection 
is quite divorced from regret. And this tranquil golden 
air never stirs, never parts to show the corner of a sharp 
or ugly memory. 

This is design on Mr . Lubbock’s part, one feels sure. 
Not that he wants to suppress anything. But pleasant 
memories as a rule are general, and harsh or poignant ones 
are particular, and anything of the particular would be 
out of focus in his picture. Here is where we discover 
his skill at last: this picture of his childhood is in exactly 
the same focus throughout—an extraordinary feat. Think 
of the ordinary autobiography, think of what you remem- 
ber of your own life. Vague, blurred beginnings, a stretch 
of blankness punctuated by trivial, by startling, beautiful, 
but always miscellaneous memories, increasing in number 
and miscellany as they draw near your own time of life. 
Certainly not a picture, any more than travelling along a 
straight road and looking backwards at the gathering, 
dwindling telegraph poles would make a picture. Mr. 
Lubbock has chosen to look at this past as if it were all 
equally distant from his eye, all almost equally important, 
all equally without sharp detail’of time or place. Where 
others have made a collection of memories and called it a 
past, he has made a past by whittling away the separate 
memories, by mixing them together and with large, even 
brush strokes painting, out of them all, one picture. A 
little like a narrow mural painting it is, around the con- 
tinuous wall of a very large circular room, and memory’s 
palette has not left bare a single inch of it. The end of 
it would fit perfectly into the beginning, because it has 
not moved in point of time. If one could remember a 
book in the way one looks at a picture, the way to look 
at Earlham would be to stand in the middle of the room 
and sweep it slowly with the eye, as a panorama. Then its 
basic color, its screen of golden haze, would delight the 
eye, and through the haze composite memories, like bright 
distant statues, dark distant trees, would arise, each for 
its appointed moment in the eye. But since one must read 
rather than look, the pattern, or rather the singularly equal 
distance of the whole is not easily kept in mind. This does 
not make Earlham, for all its beauty, an easy book to read. 

Beside this singular command of distance, this rare talent 
for melting details into an impression, there is more in- 
dividual loveliness, more memorable little pictures within 
the larger picture, than I have allowed you to guess. Mr. 
Lubbock has a flow of words as steady, deep, continuous 
as an English stream. All his words are parts of the same 
whole, and he rarely is so carried away that one lingers 
over them; he rarely gives away, in describing anything, 
to that thrill he confesses: “the thrill of the sound of 
words, so piercing, so rending that it is hardly to be called 
a pleasure, though for the moment all the world is worth- 
less in comparison with it.” 

In contrast with those autobiographies in which the past 
is a long darkness from which emerge dim but rescuable 
fragments, casual apparitions of half-remembered faces, 
faded tragedies, the first and last acts of time-eaten 
comedies, a few cries, a few songs and voices, all jumbled 
together in the procession of lost days both good and useless 
to remember, this ordered composite of all that is brightest 
and most pleasant to recall can be hung, like an only 
picture, on the wall of memory. Rosert Larrece. 
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Vestigial Economics 


Supply and Demand, by Hubert D. Henderson. The 
Cambridge Economic Handbooks, edited by J. M. Keynes. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.25. 


: the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and twenty- 
two the appearance of a book upon Supply and Demand 
is an event. In this sophisticated age this naive venture 
is as exotic as a volume upon Blood Letting, The Flat- 
ness of the Earth, The Eternality of the Absolute or In 
His Image. Its anachronistic appearance is the more 
perplexing because it is the initial volume of a series of 
“handbooks,” under the general editorship of Mr. John 
Maynard Keynes, wherein “the more distinguished of the 
younger economists” of Cambridge seek to present the 
realities of the economic order and of economic method. 
Its character lies in its belated attempt to introduce the 
general reader to the bewildering economic world in which 
he lives by way of “the laws of supply and demand.” 
Its value inheres, not in its exposition, which is excellent; 
or in “its contribution to learning,” which is nil; but in 
its wonderful revelation of the predicament into which 
neo-classical economics has fallen in recognizing in an un- 
guarded moment the realities of modern industrialism. 
There was a time, as all of us who once trod the 
syllogistic path to economic verity well know, when “the 
laws of supply and demand” led to all that was worth 
knowing about the organization of industrial society. The 
system which we learned was contrived by men whose 
minds were all agog over the discovery of “law and order” 
in nature and who were determined to ensnare “the natural 
laws” of the economic order, They had good heads, crude 
assumptions, and the dialectic of metaphysics as raw 
material. By dint of effort they showed that a natural 
process of competition, seller vying with seller and buyer 
with buyer, gave to each article and to each service its 
“normal” price. Moreover, by a train of argument which 
was faulty only in its assumptions, they proved that “the 
laws of supply and demand” found expression in a series of 
prices which converted things economic into a gigantic, 
cooperative, orderly system. They showed beyond their 
own peradventures that the economic order was an “auto- 
matic self-regulating mechanism.” But with men who be- 
lieved that order was goodness the argument could not stop 
here. So back of demand they placed utility and back of 
supply disutility. Then, by an elaborate logical ritual, 
they proved that “normal prices,” the creatures of “‘the laws 
of supply and demand,” exacted from the limited resources 
of the community the maximum of utilities at the minimum 
of costs. Through the normal action of their natural laws 
they made of our system the perfect economy. To “the 
great explanation” they added “the great apology.” 

The gods who lord it over intellectual endeavor must 
have waited impatiently to see what would happen when 
a mechanical economics of metaphysical speculation en- 
countered modern thought and modern industrial reality. 
The crisis was met in three characteristic ways. 

One group of economists, wise in their day and very 
far-sighted, espied fact from afar and refused to allow 
their highly articulate system to be contaminated by vulgar 
reality. They chose instead to satisfy their cravings for 
intellectual adventure in doctrinal controversies over subtle 
points which created the joyous illusion of the contestants 
being as far apart as the poles. This group includes several 
of the better-known economic theorists in this country. 
Another group, conscious that modern fact would come 
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with a flood, gave up the old doctrines, tried to make 
method square with modern thought, redefined theory as the 
larger generalizations about the economic order, and set 
themselves to the modest task of making a beginning of real- 
istic economics. They did not reject the whole of the older 
doctrine, but they demanded that each bit which sought 
acceptance should present credentials of more substance 
than simple faith. In this group are to be included per- 
haps a majority of the younger men in this country who 
are interested in economic theory. 

The third group, captivated by the beauty and symmetry 
of the older system, convinced that beauty is truth, and 
yet worried by the appearance of disturbing facts, set about 
incorporating the reality of today into the speculative 
economics of yesterday. Since facts came slowly to their 
introspective minds they little saw in yielding to the first 
temptation the ruin of all that they held dear. This group 
is best typified by “the Cambridge school” which, in spite 
of its slight influence upon public opinion, dominates pro- 
fessional economics in England. It is because of the per- 
fect way in which it typifies the results of the compromise 
of economic metaphysics with economic fact that Mr. Hen- 
derson’s book is so valuable. 

The two ingredients of which the argument is made is 
each good enough of its kind. ‘The dialectic procession 
of order in economic matters, the “laws of supply and 
demand,” the grounding of prices in “utility,” the re- 
muneration of “land,” “risk-bearing and _ enterprise,” 
“land” and “capital” as special cases of a market formula, 
and the other principles and tricks which in our college 
days make economics intellectually as stimulating as poker, 
has rarely been exhibited in more eloquent phrases. The 
assortment of bits of realism which fill the gaps in the 
speculative argument are all from the world of here and 
now. It includes such things as an appreciation of the 
effect of inequality in the division of income upon market 
prices, a recognition of the importance of corporate savings, 
an admission of the immobility of labor, an assignment of a 
réle to the trade union in the making of wage rates and 
to the state in the control of market prices, and the denial 
of any attempt to justify the prevailing economic order. 
In fact it is only fair to say that it is hard to find an 
introduction to economic theory which contains so much 
realism. It is a pity that excellehce heaped upon excellence 
should result only in confusion. 

It is curious that the injection of only a small amount 
of the stuff of reality should give a vestigial character to 
the older body of doctrine. In the economics of the 
system-builders there was no waste material; each concept, 
each assumption, each bit of polemic had a place and a 
purpose. Each was a bit of an argument that there was 
an economic order and that it was good. The economics 
of good repute justified interest by making it a payment 
for the travail of abstinence or waiting involved in the 
birth of capital. Mr. Henderson finds the rate of interest 
necessary only as a guide to the use of capital; retains its 
cost in waiting to no good purpose, and compromises with 
modern practice by dubbing the “corporate surplus” “in- 
voluntary savings.” The older economists - regarded 
particular rates of wages as beneath their notice, bent their 
efforts to explaining “the general rate,” and by assuming 
the perfection of competition and the unimpeded mobility 
of labor evolved a “law of wages.” Mr. Henderson begins 
his discussion of “Labor” with the general law of wages, 
and then cuts away its support by doubting the perfection 
of competition, denying the mobility of labor and giving 
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to the trade union a necessary rdéle in the making of wage- 
rates. The men who invented the older doctrines grounded 
price in “marginal utility” to the end that they might 
prove that the economic order extracted the greatest 
amount of utility from limited resources. Mr. Henderson 
recognizes that so long as persons possess pocketbooks of 
different sizes, the several amounts which they can pay for 
an article are not indicative of the respective utilities to 
them. As a result he makes price an expression of the 
marginal utility to each purchaser. Needless to say this 
shortcircuits his “utility,” makes it an empty and clanging 
term, and leaves the utilities of purchasers in a relation to 
price which is as accidental as their weights, the quality 
of their clothes or their tastes in travel. Such examples as 
these, and their number is legion, indicate how at the touch 
of reality the older concepts loosen, the thread of dialectic 
is broken and the articulate fabric of a tough system falls 
to pieces. The final terms of his argument cease to be the 
resting places of an economic explanation. They remain 
as vestiges, magical polysyllables, the terms of professional 
erudition, words without significance or meaning in an 
inquiry with a purpose. 

The confused character of Mr. Henderson’s thought and 
language is even more apparent in his discussion of “‘the 
laws of supply and demand.” In the grim and hard-headed 
old systems of yesterday they were the bone and sinew of 
economic verity. A theorist could show that they had gov- 
erned the economic life of Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island and that without drawing heavily upon his resources 
in dialectic. And, after a moment of terror at the prospect, 
the same theorist could plausibly explain their necessary use 
in a socialistic state. Since the theorist knew no psychology, 
regarded man as “a globule of desire,” and thought of his 
mind as a calculating machine, the mysteries of human 
conduct imposed no barrier between the terms of his 
formulas. By the Almighty, his laws were eternal and 
immutable and he was ready any day to match truths with 
any physicist in the land. 

It is not economics which has taken away the meaning 
of the laws of supply and demand which Mr. Henderson 
tries so valiantly to preserve. It is rather psychology, 
which he insists is a thing apart from all matters economic. 
But the truth is that any “law” which depends for its 
effect upon the appreciation of certain facts by many 
individuals, their judgments about these facts, their actions 
which result, and the consequences of these has no valid 
claim to even a remote kinship with natural law. Nor can 
an explanation which runs in terms of such conglomerates 
as “supply” and “demand” be called a “law.” ‘The device 
of a system of changeable prices is an excellent one for 
mediating between the production of wealth and its use; 
but it is a device. Where it is used there will doubtless be 
some tendency for “supply” and “demand” to meet at a 
price. But professionals are not required to discover so 
obvious a “truth”—or is it a truism? The hard hearted but 
hard headed theorist of old made no grudging argument for 
the perfection and goodness of an economic order based 
upon the absolute and eternal laws of supply and demand. 
But when Mr. Henderson tones down competition, gets 
economic phenomena moving involuntarily, disclaims a 
defence of the existing order and then proclaims his dis- 
covery of order among matters economic and insists that 
“The laws of supply and demand represent what is socially 
desirable now or under any system,” we find his statements 
a mere verbal shell of a departed argument that holds 
neither truth nor significance. 
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This volume is another proof of the statement that the 
economics of the schools tends to run to seed in a few 
generations. Since it bears the official stamp of the Cam- 
bridge school, it seems to testify that at this citadel of 
economics there exists ignorance of almost all the literature 
ot economic theory of the last fifteen years. Since “the 
more distinguished of the younger economists” at Cam- 
bridge are the products of a discipline at which they have 
never looked critically from without, their own mental 
habits stand between them and the economic reality of 
modern industrialism. Besides, they have a vested interest 
in defending a doctrinal system which is to some extent 
associated with the name of Cambridge. For these reasons, 
in England at least, in the near future the significant work 
in economics is likely to come out of Oxford. An English 
economist, as well known here as at home, recently stated 
in a letter, “The lectures at Oxford have been so damned 
dull that no one has attended and a school of economics 
has never got established. For that reason Oxford is 
fertile soil for the ‘new’ economics.” ‘The truth is as often 
as not against sound pedagogy ; and there is little doubt that 
the dullness which kept men away from economics at Ox- 
ford has made a far more substantial contribution to the 
subject than the excellent instruction at Cambridge. For 
out of Oxford have already come Tawney, Clay, Hammond 
and Cole—to mention only the most conspicuous—all of 
them untutored in the older economic discipline and all 
of them with real contributions to an understanding of the 
economic order to their credit. It is perhaps their lack 
of special economic training which enables them to see 
reality clearly and not through the darkened glass of a 
semi-metaphysical system which was never intended to 
explain our economic world. The truths which they pro- 
claim may never satisfy Mr. Henderson’s demand for 
“laws”; for they are hedged about with too many perad- 
ventures to be set down in italics, much less in the black 
faced type which he reserves for his choicest verities. Nor 
will they meet his requirement that a truth to be true must 
satisfy a “sense of symmetry.” But they are far more than 
the vestiges of an apologetic explanation of an economic 
order that is gone. Watton H. Hamitton. 


Paint 


Paint, by Thomas Craven. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. $2.00. 


HOSE who have followed Mr. Thomas Craven's 

keen and indefatigable criticism in the New Republic 
and the Dial will greet Paint as a fresh criticism of art; 
those who come to Paint without preparation will find in 
it—as one used to say—a criticism of life. Paint has all 
the conciseness and pith and intelligence of Mr. Craven's 
reviews ; in addition, it has a good share of the qualities that 
make a first rate piece of fiction. I will not damn it with 
more violent praise. 

The neglected artist is a conventional figure in senti- 
mental fiction; and in a recent crop of autobiographies this 
theatrical canker-worm has raised its head in another field; 
so that if Paint were regarded only from the standpoint 
of theme and scenery one might be prepared to weep 
crocodile tears over a brummagem tragedy—-and drown 
the taste in one’s mouth with a strong cup of coffee. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Craven’s artist is not the diabetic, sugar- 
and-blood creature of current fiction; neither is his art a 
vague miracle which one must accept on the author’s word; 
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nor yet is his relation to society filled with nameless, 
imaginary grievances. Mr. Craven has given us instead a 
sharp glimpse of the real thing, in outlines as dexterous and 
unrelenting as his hero’s pictures: indeed, the very stench 
of the studio seeps through the narrative, as if the manu- 
script had lain around until it was spattered with color and 
impregnated with turpentine and stale tobacco smoke. 

The story of Paint spans the decade that elapsed between 
the return of the painter, Carlock, from Paris to his final 
extinction in 1921. His art develops; his spirit toughens; 
his body weakens; the man dies. The pattern is worked out 
with an almost geometric sense of proportion, Carlock’s 
plans, Carlock’s difficulties, Carlock’s exhibitions, Carlock’s 
criticism of his fellows and society, Carlock’s picaresque 
adventures in his mere hovel of a studio above a saloon— 
these elements create a sharp mosaic of detail out of which 
the theme finally emerges. Carlock gets support for his 
faith in himself, and a steady supply of bacon and bread, 
from a coarse, tender, hankering creature, his model, Nettie: 
by her aid he is able to dedicate himself completely to his 
art and to her, before he dies, he assigns his entire output 
of pictures. In Nettie, the outcast, “Carlock’s pictures have 
at least found their ‘Destination’.” 

This is in truth a rogue’s tale, with the adventure be- 
falling the hero not on the highroad but within the con- 
fines of an inexorable tunnel. The skill with which Mr. 
Craven records what passes within the tunnel, and admits 
the characters and incidents that conspire to bring out the 
artist’s homelessness and helplessness in “cultured,” metro- 
politan New York is notable: only occasionally does Mr. 
Craven overstress the prehensile lecheries of Nettie, and 
only in the final drama of Carlock’s death does Mr. Craven 
roll his hero perhaps too neatly into the ultimate terminal. 
Mr. Craven’s directness in epithet and incident has some- 
thing of the fine candor of the eighteenth century; but as 
yet he lacks the seasoned gaiety that would give us a shelf- 
companion to Tom Jones and Tristram Shandy. For good 
or ill, Mr. Craven sees the main incidents of the book 
through the intent and unflickering eyes of Carlock him- 
self; and the detachment necessary to even a Rabelaisian 
turn of humor is forfeited in the author’s absorption. 

On the whole, Mr. Craven has told his story with work- 
manlike skill, in which a maximum effect is obtained with 
a minimum of verbal effort. Paint has, in fact, the fresh- 
ness, the directness ‘and irretrievability of an etching: if 
much is given up by using such a small, copperplate surface 
to work on, the material that remains is adequately brought 
out. It is a pleasure to acknowledge Paint as a new con- 
tribution to the tightly-drawn type of novel, of which the 
Life and Death of Harriet Frean is perhaps the out- 
standing example. Within his circumscribed area, Mr. 
€raven necessarily makes Carlock and, Nettie bulk in the 
centre of the picture, leaving the other characters to fill the 
interstices; and yet the effect is that of a complete demon- 
stration. It is easy for the reader to thicken the implications. 

While the theme of Paint is inextricably woven into the 
pattern of the story—so deftly that Paint cannot for a 
moment be defamed as a “novel with a purpose”—Mr. 
Craven will perhaps forgive me if I say that the criticism 
of art and society remains as a sort of solid deposit in the 
mind even after the taste and tang of the story have de- 
parted. In Paint Mr. Craven has not merely satisfied us as 
a novelist: he has added to his province as a critic: and 
I cannot think of any recent work in criticism, not even 
Mr. Craven’s own excellent essays, which so admirably 
poses the difficulties of the genuine artist and genuine art in 
relation to the modern community. 
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At the present time, pure art is one of the freest and 
most servile professions. It is free in the sense that the 
artist is his own master; that he is not bound to any 
hieratic prescriptions and rules, beyond such technicalities 
as he chooses to acquire. Its servility rises out of the fact 
that art has become “free” and “pure” only by detaching 
itself from architecture, from interior decoration, from the 
lesser utilities, like pottery; so that art, divorced from 
the people at large, who—as Carlock sees—“had no homes 
and therefore no place for pictures,” has become a genteel 
parasite, pandering more or less adeptly to the tastes of 
the rich. The artist must, roughly, either prostitute him- 
self by creating petrified inanities that will sell; or he 
must live off someone who asks nothing in return, except 
what the artist may be ready to give out of his own 
bounty and vision. The first path is closed to the genuine 
artist; what is left is the “American conception—the slimy 
hermit working in a cave for immortality!” 

If the artist achieves anything under the second choice, 
it is in spite of a deep inferiority complex which acts as 
a perpetual drain and deterrent upon anything he may set 
out to do. Mr. Craven is quite right, I think, in making 
one of Nettie’s abiding virtues the fact that she appreciated 
Carlock, up to the limits of her feelings and intelligence ; 
and Carlock’s blind loyalty to this affectionate, loathsome 
Jezebel, in the face of odium, is quite intelligible: Nettie 
was in the same relation to Carlock, in the réle of patron, 
critic, and public, as a sympathetic community would have 
been. Nettie is an outcast because she is a prostitute: 
Carlock is an outcast because he is not a prostitute—this 
is the fine irony that Mr. Craven tacitly leaves us to 
ponder. Is it any wonder that art is handled in the 
metropolis by bland undertakers whose chief services are 
to embalm and dress the dead? Our interest in an artist 
rarely manifests itself until defeat and frustration have left 
their marks upon the artist’s character and his work— 
until the artist’s body goes to the cemetery and his spirit to 
the Museum! Carlock’s final bequest to Nettie was justice 
and wisdom itself: Nettie was still alive! I leave the 


reader to follow the implications, 
EWwis Mumrorp. 


A Correction 
In Walton Hamilton’s review of The Analysis of the 


’ Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel Strike, 


in our issue of March 21, page 105, fifteenth line, “enlight- 
ened self-interest” should read “unenlightened self-interest.” 
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Two volumes of serious 
significance to every 
student of national life 








If Hamilton 
Were Here Today 


By Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 


What stand would Alexander Hamilton take on our big 
national problems today? The author makes some illumin- 
ating and convincing deductions from the life of the great 
Federalist in this inspiring volume. $2.50 











If Britain 
Is To Live 


By Norman Angell 


“England must starve or emigrate, failing a complete and 
immediate change of policy’’—this is the startling conclusion 
of a careful discussion in which the author points out the 
fundamental precariousness of England's economic situation. 
A book as striking as “The Great Illusion” by the same 
writer. $1.50 


———__ 








At All Bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 














Whatever book you want 


S 


has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 
* * * 

New books, direct from the press; fine books in 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 
in single copies. 

Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions to maga- 
zines and periodicals. 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 











THE STONE SCHOOL 
On Storm King Mountain 


50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
The Individuality of Each Boy is Appreciated and Developed. 
Physical Upbuilding and Increased Mental Efficiency. 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen colleges. 

Three small schools with a competent teacher for every 
eight boys. 

Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. 

rate lower school for boys 9 to 12. 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
Atvan C. Dvuerr, Headmaster, CornwaL.-on-THEe-Hupson, 
New York 
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“An Epoch- Making Book” 


SAID THE REVIEWER, speaking of an 


Oxford book. And it was. A book 
which re-directed the whole current of 
thought on that subject. Oxford has 
published many such. 


MIRACLES AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
By E. R. Micktem $2.50 


A remarkable study which tends to show that the heal- 
ing miracles of the new Testament, so far as the diseases 


can be diagnosed from the descriptions given, have been 
duplicated in modern times by modern psychological 
methods. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT 
Edited by H. S. Mitrorp Net $3.00 


The first definitive edition of this graceful and prolific 
poet. Readers are likely to be astonished at the wealth 
of material disclose! in the present edition and to gain 
a truér conception of his many-sided genius. 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY 
By A. SetTH PrinGie-PATTISON Net $3.25 


A work of the greatest interest, tracing the belief in 
immortality among primitive peoples, its parallel de- 
velopment among the Hebrews and the Greeks, the 
Christian belief and the controversies to which it gave 
rise, and closing with a resume of modern philosophy 
and the authcr’s conclusions. 


TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING 


By T. H. HuGues and E. A. G. LaMBorRN 
Probably Net $5.35 
An extremely important book dealing authoritatively 
with the science and art of town planning from the 
times of the great Greek cities to our modern experi- 
ments. Profusely illustrated. 


THE MAGICAL JEWELS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By JoAN Evans Net $5.35 


A carefully documented history of the belief in the cura- 
tive and protective eugene of magical jewels from an- 
cient times to the eighteenth century with illustrations 
of many celebrated examples. 


EXTEMPORARY ESSAYS 
By Maurice Hew .etr Net $2.20 


A choice volume of essays which run the gamut of 
Mr. Hewlett’s wit, learning and humanitarian spirit 


A book for the elect. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
By A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS Net $7.00 


“The most important work in this field since Malthus 
So large and comprehensive a collection of facts has 
never before been made. Indispensable to all who take 
any interest in the fundamental problems of human 
welfare.” —Havelock Ellis. 


PERSIA 
By Sir Percy Sykes Net $2.50 


No one interested in Persian affairs should fail to 
examine this brilliant and authoritative study of Persian 
history from the earliest times to the present day. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


1 New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a re- 
markable device which has enabled thous- 
ands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
@ say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this, so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
# no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the ap of this little instr» 
H ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
iH chances of its being returned are very slight 
i] Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental! and 
gray strain which comes from a constant ef. 
ort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
.ff which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can 
“ i take your place in the social and business world 
‘o which your talents entitle you and from which 
— affliction has, in a measure, excluded you 


“lhad six honest, ta? fnano 








WHAT wa: the Declaration of London? WHAT are consols? 
se the date for Easter vary from year to year? 
and by whom was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? Delhi? 
WHO was Mother Bunch? Mill boy of the Slashes? 
Are these “six men"serving you too? Give them 


an opportunity by placing 















in your home, office, school, club, shop, library. This ‘ip msene Author- 
ity” in all knowledge offers service, immediate, constant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all kinds of questions. A centu developing, 
enlarging, and perfecting under exacting care — ist scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, autho 

The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like vee to that of 
the government’s mark on a coin. The New Inrernationat is the final authority 
for Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. 


Write for 0 genoipsegn et tha New Wonk, specimen of Regular and India also book- 
le “You are the Jury,” prices, etc. To those naming NewRepublic we will free a set of 
Pocket Ma 


















. Just send r name and address to The Dicto- 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts,,U. S. A. graph ot Corporation, 1352 Candler Blig. 
Established 1831 oo Souk, for descriptive literature and request 




























BACHELORS FOR SUMMER 
New York City. Single rooms and bath, 
in private house. East forties. Five minutes 
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DO YOU LIKE THE 
COUNTRY IN SPRINGTIME? 
Then go to the Hudson Guild Farm near Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. There is fishing, swimming, 
hiking and 4 general out-of-doors good time for 
individuals or parties. Rates $4 a day. Write 
Hudson Guild, 436 W. 27th St., New York City. 
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A Select Company 


1 A Short History of the World, xjuiic Eaves 


Of all the thousands of books published in America during the last few 
years, only a few can measure up to the standards demanded by those whose 
time and money are not unlimited. Of the books listed below, some are 
new, and some not so new. But all will well repay even the busiest reader's 
expenditure of time—and the least affluent reader's expenditure of money. 
With The New Republic they can be had at truly bargain prices. 


by H. G. Wells (New 


The fruit of two years 


labor of revising, correcting, and compressing the substance of the Outline. Printed ~ 80 
from Macmillan’'s plates, bound in Holliston scarlet. With a year of The New 6 
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2 The Flower in Drama, = 2.s\°"ancui’ sunt Young 


has become a power in the 


lives of the more intelligent players and playgoers. His is the kind of criticism $ 50 
we must have if our American theatre is to become something more than Broad- 5 
way successes. With a year of The New Republic, both for.................++++ 


by Katherine Mansfield (Knopf, $2.00). In a 
3 The Garden Party, few brief years Katherine Mansfield’s art made 


ature. 


an unforgettable impression on English liter- $5 50 


She created a different kind of short story. With a year of The New 
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r ~ by Giovanni Papini, translated by Dorothy 
4 The Life of Christ, Canfield Fisher (Harcourt, $3.50). Over 70,000 $675 


copies of this book have been sold in Italy; it 


it being translated into a dozen languages. With a year of The N. R., both for 


5 Babbitt, 


by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00). Mr. Babbitt is now as much a $ 50 
figure as Main Street is a place. With a year of The New Republic, 5 
NE Te Rains 04 c+ 0 0s bebaee deeb hes $05 6ceene cn bedev ces 

by Elie Faure; Volume 1, “Ancient Art” (Harper, $6). $850 


6 His tory of Art, “An outstanding achievement in interpretation.” With 


a year of The New Republic, both for................ 


; Hendrik Van Loon’s history now in its 65th 
7 Story of Mankind, rresees (Boni, $5.00). With a pnd of The $6 


New Republic, both for...........cccsesesccces 


similar book. With 2 year of The New 


8 Mind in the Making, ih‘ feat ty more Americans than any § 6% 
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9 Jurgen, 


by James Branch Cabell (McBride, $2.50). Hugh Walpole says: “If $ 00 
Americans are looking for a novel to show to Europe here it is.” With 6 
a year of The New Republic, both for...............0ceeeeceeeeeeeees 

by Walter Lippmann (Harcourt, $2.75). Dissects cur- $6” 


10 Public Opinion, rent conceptions of democracy. With a year of The 


Seeer Te I i encancccnaseccedpecdoesteds 
by Eduard Fueter (Harcourt, 


11 World History, I 8 I 571920, $3.75). An interpretation by $6°° 


which present-day history is 


understandable. With a year of The New Republic, both for.................« 


A popular edition of this master- 


~ - by Lytton Strachey. 
12 Oueen Victoria, ~ Bey of ‘enna (Harcourt, $2.50). With a year of $6,°° 


Ee New Tie Bee Bile oc acc. concgccovccccuces 
by May Sinclair. “The fruition of the art that has been $5 


13 Anne Severn, ripening since the Tree of Heaven” (Macmillan, $2.00). 


With a year of The New Republic, both for.............. 
by Dean Inge. The second series of the philo- $5 50 


14 Outspoken Essays, sophy of concentration (Longmans Green, $2). 


With a year of The New Republic, both for.. 


by Upton Sinclair. An arraignment of our Ameri- 
15 The Goose Step, can colleges for their illiberalism. (Published by $550 


the author, $2.00). Cloth edition. With a year of 
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The Journal of Sexology 
and Psychanalysis 


Edited by Dr. Wim J. Rosinson and Dr. S. A. TannensauM 


is designed to give to the intelligent lay reader and student an 
orderly and comprehensive presentation of the current trends 
and developments in the fields of Sexology and Psychanalysis. 
The Journal in no sense represents or interprets any one school 
or faction within these two sciences, to the exclusion of ‘all 


others. 


Its true claim to distinction lies, rather, in the fact that 


its pages will be open to the dispassionate discussion of the 
varied theories of Psychotherapy and to the candid exposition 


of normal Sexology. 


THIS applies not only to the 
faithful reporting of research, 
investigation and practice carried 
on in this country, but in foreign 
lands as well. A regular depart- 
ment, in each issue of the Journal, 
includes translations of current 
articles and critical essays of con- 
tinental authorities. We believe 
that only in observing such a broad 
and inclusive policy can these 
newer sciences and the intelligent 
: public’s interest in them be ade- 
quately served. At least, with such 
consiuerations in mind the Journal 
of Sexology and Psychanalysis 

will be conducted. 





]F science and knowledge are 

going to play an increasingly 
greater role in the lives of men and 
women, some such periodical like 
the Journal of Sexology and 
Psychanalysis is essential and in- 
dispensable. Science is not the sole 
concern of the Scientists. Ulti- 
mately, it must become the prop- 
erty of the community. But before 
this can happen, scientists and 
science must first look to the rela- 
tively few. From them must come 
that hospitality to new things and 
discoveries that at once makes for 
their development and gradual 
application. 





Partial Contents of March Issue 








Partial Contents of January Issue 


In the first number of the Journal the lead- 
ing contributions are: Dr. TANNENBAUM’S 
Non-Conscious vs. The Unconscious; Pror. 
Cuartes Baupouin’s The Laws of Imagery and 
of Poetic Symbols; F. W. Stetta Browne's 
Studies in Feminine Inversion. There are 
twenty contributions to this number and 112 
pages of text. 








The American Sexanalytic Press Annual Sub. $5.00 
12 Mount Morris Park West. Single Copy 1.00 
New York City, N. Y. Back Copies 1.50 


. Gentlemen: 

Enclosed herewith is my check for $5 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the “Journal of Sexology and Psychanalysis,” beginning 
with the January-February issue (the first published number of 
the Journal). 











Among the notable original articles in the 
March-April number (the second issue of the 
Journal) are: Dr. Rosinson’s Sexual Con- 
tinence and Its Influence on the Physical and 
Mental Health of Men and Women; Dkr. 
TANNENBAUM’S Jealousy and Its Treat- 
ment, which opens with a discussion of sev- 
eral documented contemporary cases; Pror. 
J. H. Scurutrz’s (of Jena) Sexual Enlight- 
enment in Modern (Universal) Psychother- 
apy. Among the important translations are: 
Childless Marriages and the War, by A. 
Mayer; Consanguineous and Mixed Mar- 
riages, by Dr. Max Marcuse; Sexuality and 
Psychic Love, by Lupwic ScHmMututnc. In 
all there are twenty-eight distinct contri- 
butions to this number, consisting* of Edi- 
torials, Original Articles, Translations, and 
Book Reviews. There are 112 text pages in 
large, clear type. The book is printed on 
antique stock; the size is 74 x 10% inches. 
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